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Ecclesinstical Affuirs. 
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A NEW PROPOSAL ON AN OLD 
QUESTION. 


Me. Artuvur ARNOLD, writing to the Nimes 
from Rome, suggests one more mode of dealing 
with the Irish Church, and the Times, in a 
leading article in its Thursday's impression, 
deals with it tenderly and dismiégés it. Like 
Punch's boy in buttons, who, on applying for a 
vacant situation, inspires sympathising interest 
in the bosom of the housewife, but hears his 
doom in the sentence, I am afraid, John, you 
are not strong enough for the place,” so Mr. 
Arnold’s scheme of settlement evidently wins 
favour from the writer in the Times, but, upon 
gentle questioning, discloses itself as unequal to 
the task of settling anything. Mr. Arnold, it is 
true, is not told this in so many words, but this 
is what the “little difficulties ” submitted to him 
will lead him to infer. 


The plan is this. It is assumed, as the 
groundwork of the whole proposal, that the 
property and revenues of the Irish Church are 
public, national and sacred—in other words, 
that while Parliament has the right of nomi- 
nating the persons or religious communities who 
shall have the use of them, it is morally pre- 
cluded from diverting them, or, at any rate, the 
bulk of them, from religious ends. It is then 
proposed that the ecclesiastical resources of 
each parish shall continue to belong to, and be 
appropriated by, the parishioners of that parish, 
and that the episcopal and capitular property of 
each diocese shall, in a corresponding manner, 
be held and enjoyed by the diocese. This 
arrangement, however, is to be subject to a fresh 
ecclesiastical survey of Ireland by a Commission 
to be appointed for that and other purposes. 
They are to map out parishes and dioceses afresh 
—dividing those which are too large, and 
uniting those which are too small—with a maif 
regard to area and population. Then, upon the 
life of an incumbent falling in, the revenues of 
the parish will fall into the keeping of the Com- 
mission, and in case two-thirds of the ratepayers 
are found to be Roman Catholics or Presby- 


terians, the rent-charge, glebe, and fabric, 


theretofore devoted to the exclusive use of 
Protestant Episcopalians, will be appropriated 
to the use of the two-thirds majority of Roman 
Catholics or Presbyterians, as the case may be. 
At the vacation of the episcopal sees, an analo- 
gous transference is to take place, and any | 
surplus derived from this source is to go towards 


| 


relieving the Imperial Excheguer of the May- 
nooth Grant and the Regiwm Donum. Roman 
Catholic bishops, who have the usufruct of the 


episcopal property of a diocese, are to be Peers, 


and take their seats in Parliament. 


The first remark we have to make on this 
proposal is that it proceeds upon an assumption 
which itis high time that statesmen should ignore. 
It may be very proper for them to consider 
whether the customary and nearly universal 
State policy of maintaining a political hold upon 
the clergy by means of public endowments be, 
or be not, based upon just principles, and pro- 
ductive of beneficial results. No doubt there 
are two sides to that question, and it should be 
regarded as fairly open to discussion. Let the 
manner of dealing with the revenues of the 
Irish Church be determined by considerations 


drawn from State policy—of what it is expedient | 


to do with them, all circumstances being taken 
into account—and, however we may differ from 
the decision, we shall not complain of the pro- 
cess by which it has been arrived at. But to 
maintain that property once set apart for reli- 
gious uses, cannot or ought not, be resumed for 
secular uses, even where it is demonstrable that 
its appropriation to ecclesiastical objects is and 
must be a fruitful cause of social: discord and 
political discontent, is to fetter our own dis- 
cretion by the most puerile of prejudices. If a 
nation, anciently under the impression that it 
served God to best purpose by making provision 
for the subsistence of the priestly order, be 
taught by long and bitter experience that it was 
much mistaken, why should it voluntarily de- 
prive itself of liberty to rectify that mistake f 
The consciences of men are very apt to be misled 
in this matter by confounding the principles 
upon which law should be administered with 
those upon which policy should be ruled. It 
may be true, as the Times remarks, that, not“ an 
acre can be awarded to a claimant by our ordi- 
nary courts of law without a due regard to other 
claims; and the property carries with it, from 
court to court and from hand to hand, all its 
existing obligations.” But this is only equi- 
valent to saying that the conditions attached to 
the property by the law of the land, must be 
enforced by the law courts so long as the law 
remains what itis. The will of the nation in 
respect of the use of its own property is, of 
course, enforced by law, upon every individual 
entrusted with any portion of that property. 
But is the will of the proprietor bound from 
generation to generation to the rules which he 
has once seen fit to impose upon his tenants? 
If it would at this moment be the dictate of 
enlightened policy to employ the property it 
once set apart for religious uses, in ways more 
suited to subserve the public good, social, 
political, and even religious, is the nation to be 
prevented from giving effect to its will by the fact 
that it formerly thought otherwise, and that, in 
interpreting the law, the courts recognise that 
fact. To call the property of the Irish Church 
„public,“ and “national,” which it is, appears 
to us to preclude all reasonable men from at the 
same time calling it “sacred,” if by “sac 

be meant that the country cannot employ its 
own means in achieving what it regards as the 
best “ public” and “ national” purposes. 


But even if we could acquiesce in the ground- 
less, and, as it strikes us, puerile assumption of 
Mr. Arnold and the Times, we must take leave 


to express our opinion that whatever there is of 


originality in the plan of the former—whatever 
distinguishes it from other proposals for the 
division of Irish ecclesiastical property among 


the great religious communities—possesses no 


sort of recommendation over other plans embo- 

dying the same principles, at least, on the score 

of simplicity, practicability, or adaptation to 

heal the divisions of opinion on the question. 

It has all their faults without any of their merits. 
It certainly would not allay the apprehensions 
of Protestants, nor obviate their scruples, and it 
would not give satisfaction to Romanists. It 
would not tend to soften religious animosities, 
for it would carry an active struggle for ascen- 
dancy into every parish and every diocese. It 
would give up the minority in every place to all 
the hardships of inequality, and, by localising 
them, would make them more galling. It would 
exert all the chilling effect of endowments on 
religious liberality, not enly where the endow- 
ments were possessed, but also where they were 
not possessed. It would do nothing to conciliate 
public opinion in England or in Scotland, and 
would be as difficult as any scheme ever yet 
devised to pass through, Parliament. And when 
passed it would probably be found that no power 
under Heaven would suffice to make it work. 


And why, we ask, this ingenuity to preserve 
a bad principle from extinction? Why turn 
aside into any and every unlikely byway, rather 
than take the road that lies straight ahead? 
The reason is to be sought for, not in Ireland, 
butin England. Well, our confident conviction 
is that to that straight and open road—that of 
impartial disendowment—political men of all 
parties will have to turn at last. The inextri- 
cable tangle which besets all other paths will. 
stop them in their efforts to force a way through. 
The more they strive to clear away difficulties, 
the more helpless their task becomes. We 
admire the fertility of their invention — we 
marvel at the blindness of their understanding. 


* 


Son, 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tun Irish Presbyterians have waited upon the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to complain of the 
operation of the Burial Law in that country. 
Needless to say, the Irish Dissenters of all kinds 
are, in some respects, more privileged than their 
English brethren. They pay no Church-rates, and 
under a certain condition, they may conduct funeral 
services in parochial burying-grounds. That con- 
dition is one which no English Dissenter would 
accept, and the liberty attached to it is one of which 
no English Dissenter would avail himself. A right 
which may be denied, at any time, by the clergy- 
men of the Established Church, is no right at all. 
Even the Presbyterians, who are not remarkable 
for self-respect, have, at last, come to this conclu- 
sion. Several cases, some of which were referred 
to in these columns a few weeks since, having 
occurred, in which the incumbents of parishes have 
refused to Presbyterian ministers the liberty of con- 
ducting a religious service in the common burying- 
ground, the ministers have protested against the law. 
Their memorial upon the subject is very remarkable. 
They say that liberty to celebrate Divine service at 
the burial of the dead in parish graveyards is “ not 
a favour to be sought but a right to be ae 
that they see no reason why this irritating ¢ 
should be allowed to vex them any longer, anc 
they conceive that “every intelligent and 


minded man must acknowledge it to be as inc sa) * + 


tent with the spirit of the times in which we liv 


it is uncongenial to the spirit of the Gospel.” 
consistent with the times in which w live,” and n 
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congenial to the spirit of the Gospel —and the men 
who use these words take the Regium Donum, and 
go through no end of questionable courses to get it 
for particular churches! However, persons who have 
lived but a few years of intelligént observation, 
know that men who have fio conscience in respect to 
one thing have, often very strict consciences with 
respect to other 2 The egret always is 
that if they obey in the latter, they Will by-and-bye 
become obedient in the former. Well, the Lord- 
Lieutenant heard their words, and while he heard 
approved. Reference being made to Mr. Monsell's 
Irish Burials Bill, he said that he was favourable to 
the principle of it. As the Lord-Lieutenant is her 
Majesty’s representative in Ireland, this of course is 
tantamount to saying her Majesty's Government also 
is faYurable to the principle of that Bill, and, such 
being the case, it will probably pass. But what about 
English Dissenters? Would it not be well for a 
deputation from them to wait upon the Home Secre- 
tary, inform that gentleman what has taken place in 
Ireland, and inquire whether her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will also be favourable to a Bill for England, of 
the same character as Mr. Monsell’s Irish Bill? Why 
should they not be? If Irish Dissenters have “a 
right” in this case, evidently English Dissenters 
have the same right. We take it for granted that 
they will, without any delay, demand that it be con- 
ceded to them. 


Our Irish friends are agitating another question, 
which will also, by-and-bye, have to come before us. 
Attention has been pointed, in the Freeman's Journal, 
to the manner in which offices of honour are con- 
ferred upon the Protestants of Ireland to the 
comparative exclusion of the Roman Catholics. The 
county of Tipperary is given as an illustration. 
Nearly every family in that} county is Roman 
Catholic, but the Lieutenant and Vice-Lien- 
tenant are Established Church Protestants. Of 
thirty-one deputy-lieutenants, twenty-four belong to 
the Established Church; and of six stipendiary 
magistrates, five belong to the Established Church. 
The Clerk of the Peace belongs to the same Church, 
and so does his deputy. These are the higher civil 
offices, bat it is the same in the lower. For 
instance :— 


The two clerks of the Crown are Protestants ; so are 
the two county surveyors; so is the secretary of the 
and jury; so ie the solicitor to that body, and so is 
the sub-sheriff |! Is not this an exclusive state of 
things? But let us proceed, The board of super- 
intendence of Clonmel jail consists of twelve members, 
of whom nine are Protestants; the local inspector is a 
Protestant, the visiting physician, the apothecary, the 
overnor, the head warder and the matron—al/ are 
Proteatanta ! The board of saperintendence of the 
North Riding prison does not include a single Roman 
Catholic, — the six officers of the jail are all Protes- 
tants! In the county infirmary, which is supported by 
a presentment from the county cess, the treasurer, 
surgeon, apothecary and registrar are all Protestants. 
On she honed of superintendence of the county lunatic 
asylums at Clonmel there are twenty-nine members, of 
whom eighteen are Protestants and eleven Roman 
Catholics. There is a semblance of liberality here, but 
it is only a semblance, for of the Catholic governors two 
reside from twelve to sixteen miles from Clonmel, three 
from forty to fifty miles awav, three in Dublin and, its 
vicinity, and one mostly in England. So eight out of 
the eleven are merely oroamental members of the board. 
The resident physician of the parent asylum is a Catholic, 
but the visiting physician is a Protestant, as are also 
the apothecary and matron. In the auxiliary asylum 
the resident and visiting physicians belong to the 
favoured creed. Lastly, the stamp distributor for the 
county is a Protestant. 


Is the Established Ohurch, in such a case, a sen- 
timental grievance” f But—and here we wish to 
point the moral—does not the same state of things 
exist in England? Does it not, especially, exist in 
Wales? If any one will give us the exact particulars 
of the manner in which civil offices are filled in any 
English or Welsh county, we shall be glad to publish 
them. 


The organ of the Conference Methodists, the 
Watchman newspaper, is drawing attention to the in- 
justice of the laws respecting the Universities and 
Grammar-schools. Our contemporary has, of late, 
been treating some public questions almost in 
manner of a Dissenter, although, as is usual in the 
old Methodist body, distinction is always carefully 
drawn between “‘ Dissenters and Methodists.” It 
thus describes our present relations to the great edu- 

cational institutions: 

Boesides those great foundations which have passed to 
the use chiefly of the wealthy and aristocratic classes, 
there are to be found in London and — be our cities 
and ancient towns, grammar-schools that have obtained 
wealth and celebrity. At one of these the successful 
son of a Nouconformist carries off a scholarship or exhi- 
bition, which assists the efforts and sacrifices of his 
friends in maintaining him at the University. The 
grievance is that, throughout his whole course, at school 
and at college, he is pursued, surrounded, and oppressed 
by an Episcopalian 8 of public middle-class as 
well as upper-class education ; so that if he bas taken a 
high degree, qualified himself to become a member of 
the governing body of his University, and obtained a 


fellowship, he has thereby n pledges to a religions 
— 83 to . was his own, and has 
furnished evidence that from # Nonconformist he has 
developed into a Churchman. 
It adds :— ö 


It cannot be denied that \the competition and the 


opoly of the endowed schools, so long as they remain 
auder one sive , ast i 
Ae has long beer add, when neat 
the House of Commons hes | to give its attention 
Tf SP ge 
0 

tarathed as ) grein schol ‘the de ‘a 
adding French or German to the classical languages, and 
of teaching more history and scienée though at some 
sacrifice of facility in the art of prodacing hexameters 
and pentameters. The dis of, an educational 
revenue at a million sterling per annum 
is » question of national magnitude, and from its con- 
sideration a Reformed Parliament must not be diverted 
by excursions ioto collateral topics important as 
they may be, are in their order secondary) and in their 
matter subsidiary. ’ 

We need not say that we shall be glad to receive 
help from the Wesleyan body on this question, 
although that help has hitherto been sought in 
vain. 
Colonial Churchmen, as we know, enjoy and 
exercise a somewhat greater degree of freedom of 
action in relation to ecclesiastical matters than do 
Churchmen at home. The New Zealanders have 
just given another proof of this. \ It appears that the 
Bishop of Dunedin, who, for want of a proper endow- 
ment, has not yet been able to leave England for 
his diocese, has given great offence to many Church- 
men by his frequent participation in Ritualistic ser- 
vices in London. The subject was taken into formal 
consideration at a meeting of the clergy\and laity of 
the deaneries of Otago and Southland in September 
last. A resolution was then proposed virtually con- 
demnatory of the conduct of the bishop, but \stating 
that as the bishop had himself formally disowned any 
intention of introducing such practices into New 
Zealand, the deaneries did not feel justified in dis- 
suading him from undertaking his charge. This re- 
solution was carried by twelve to nine. It subse- 
sequently appeared that there was no prospect of rais- 


therefore resolved to complete it in England. The 
bishop, notwithstanding the opposition that he will 
encounter, will go out. He says that it is unfor- 
tunately true” that some in his diocese are anxious 
that he should remain in England, and, judging 
from the reports, the “ some” must number nearly 
one-half, but he will go to them notwithstanding. 


The National School Society has recently been 
taking a census of Church education throughout the 
country. We gather from the Guardian of this week 
that the results of this census are very unfavourable 
to Church Sunday-schools. The Guardian calls for 
immediate deliberation upon this subject :— 

It is ao irrefutable argument for immediate delibera- 
tion and action on this question, that in many of the 
counties of England, while the day-school attendance in 
Church schools has increased to an astonishing extent, 
the Sunday attendance has fallen off sometimes by three, 
four, five, or six thousand children in each case. Alarm- 
ing indeed this state of things is. What makes it more 
serious is that matters did not stand thus ten years ago. 
In the Guardian of the 29th of December, 1858, Sunday- 
school attendance stood in an encouraging light. Mr. 
Horace Mann's census showed tbat in 1851 the Church 
had 935,892 Sunday-school scholars: Mr. Flint’s census 
showed that it had in 1857 as many as 1,093,070. But the 


Church has not anything approaching this latter number 
now. 


This is certainly serious for the Church, and is a note 
of decline in one direction. 


We meet in the Churchman with the following :— 


DISSENTING INTOLERANCE, 


Sir,—A fact has come to my knowledge which I think 
ought to be made public, as it will have a bearing upon 
the grandiloquent one of Mr. Gilpin, M.P., when the 

reat missionary efforts of the Dissenters were described 

y him some time since. It is this:—At St. A—— 
there are several large clay merchants, and one of these, 
employing many hundred workman, has been in the 
habit for years, I believe, of stopping fourpence per 
month out of the pay of each of his workmen, whether 
they will or not, and this is given to the Wesleyan col- 
lection, It used at one time to be rolled in a large barrel 
for public presentation at the time of the mission 
meeting at the chapel, but this demonstration is given 
up, though the practice of compulsory payment is con- 
tinued. It appears to me so gross a case out of the many 
acts of which I grieve to say I have found in this Dis- 
senting county that I feel I ought to make it known. 

I could give the name and further particulars if re- 
quired, 

R. J. C. 


Cornwall. 


The town thus indicated is no doubt St. Austell, 
and it would be as well if some friends would take 
the trouble to authenticate this statement. But the 
writer styles this disgraceful imposition as a specimen 
of “ Dissenting intolerance.” Woes he not know, 
what has been alluded to just now; that Wesleyans 
will not be called Dissenters, and that therefore Dis- 


sent is not disgraced by the circumstances which 
| he relates ? 


| HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHIC 
SKETCHES. 


II. 


DE FOE’S “SHORTEST WAY WITH THE 
DISSENTERS.” 


It is almost impossible for a Dissenter of the nine- 
teenth century to picture to himself the state of 
| English society with respect to Church and Dissent 
when De Foe occupied the position of the best hated 
and the best abused man of his time,—hated because 
of his almost unrivalled power, and abused because of 
the firm inflexibility of his principles. Yet it is not 
altogether impossible, for the spirit of the Church is, 
in relation to the history of to-day, exactly what it 
was in relation to the events of Queen Anne’s reign, 


r 


| Precisely the same questions, in form and name, are 


not being discussed, but the same principles are in 
the same old and inevitable antagonism. The brood 
of debased nature—sacerdotalism, priestism, High- 
Churchism, persecution, supremacy, may have 
changed their skins, but not their feelings. The 
claws of the dominant Church have required to be 
periodically cut in order to keep down its wild-beast 
power of hurtfulness, but they grow again almost as 
fast as they are cut, and people are beginning to inquire 
whether they had not better, after all, be drawn. 
Well this inquiry had not been made in De Foe’s 
time, and well was it for him that he did not make 
it! Newgate and the pillory would have been mer- 
ciful in comparison with the punishment he would 
then, in all probability, have received. 


It is difficult to say whether the True- born 
Englishman” or the “ Shortest Way with Dis- 
senters was the most notorious of De Foe’s 
controversial publications; but the Shortest Way 
has been the least read, and it is not a common 
thing to meet with many persons who can say that 
they have ever even seen it. Yet it is a book that 
should be in every Protestant Di ssenter’s library, us 
indeed should all De Foe’s works be, for, next to 


ing the endowment fund in New Zealand, and it was] Milton, he was, for many scores of years, the greatest 


\defender of their principles and the greatest sufferer 
for his defence. His worst suffering came through 
this publication, some account of which we intend to 
give to the reader. 

Everybody knows of the elation of the High-Church 
party at the death of William the Third, and how 
they all thought that now, at last, there was an oppor- 
tunity of getting their beloved Stuart dynasty again. 
Everybody knows how that elation broke out in 
threatenings against Dissenters, how Sacheverell 
shouted to his party to raise again the bloody flag, 
and how he was rewarded by increased ecclesiastical 
preferments for his zeal. It was just as this spirit 
was rising that De Foe conceived the idea of turning 
it upon itself, by an ironical exaggeration of the 
High-Church language. He therefore composed and 
published in 1702 the pamphlet entitled, The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters; or, Proposals for 
the Establishment of the Church.” Nothing could 
be more suitable or more taking than this title. It 
expressed in half-a-dozen words the problem which 
was agitating five-sixths of the clerical minds of 
England. The Shortest Way with the Dissenters ”’ 
was the very thing they were in search of. It was 
the Dissenters who kept out the Stuarts, and if they 
could be got rid of, the happy days of Charles and 
James the Second, or even the happier days of the 
first two kings who bore those names, might return 
to England, and the good old principle of Church 
and State be established for all time to come. 

The “Shortest Way” begins with an appropri- | 
ate quotation from sop's fable of the Cock 
and the Horses, and then proceeds to a furious tirade 
against the people who had reduced the Church to a 
state of humiliation during the preceding reign. It 
is now, says the writer :— ar 

It is now near fourteen years that the glory and peace 


of the purest and most flourishing Church in the world 
has been eclipsed, buffetted, and disturbed, by a sort of 


ary men, who God in his providence had suffered to insult 


over her, and bring her down ; these have been the days 
of,her humiliation and trial. She has borne with an in- 
vincible patience the reproach of the wicked, and God 
has at last heard her prayers, and delivered her from 
the oppression of the stranger. | 

And now they find their day is over, their’ power 

, and the throne of this nation possest by a royal 

English, true, and ever constant member of, and friend 
to, the Church of England. Now they find that they 
are in danger of the Church of England’s just resent- 
ments; now they cry out Peace, Union, For ce, 
and Charity, as if the Church had not too long harboured 
her enemies uuder het wing, and nourished the viperous 
brood, till they hiss and fly in the face of the mother 
that cherished them: 

No, gentlemen, the time of mercy is past, your day 
of grace is over ; _ should have practised peace, and 
moderation, and ity, if you expected any yourselves. 


Next follows a review of the laws passed against 
Dissenters, all of which are considered to have been 
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of tar too merciful a character for such a set of people. 
The lenity of James the First is enlarged upon 
in this section with admirable irony, and the 
Church’s attitude described in inimitable language 
of the same character. What, for instance, could be 
better than this :— 


Charity and love is the known doctrine of the Church 
of England, and it is plain she has put it in practice to- 
wards the Dissenters, even beyond what they ought, till 
she has been wanting in herself, and in effect, unkind 
to her own sons; particularly in the too much lenity of 
King James the first, mentioned before; had he so 
rooted the Puritans from the face of the land, which 
he had an opportunity early to have done, they bad 


Fm had the power to vex the Church as since they have 
one. 


fi, 

The ingratitude of Dissenters for the favours they 
had received is next described, and then the author 
asks for the reason why they should continue to be 
tolerated amongst the people. Several reasons for 
toleration are given, and every reason, as itis brought 
forward, is summarily disposed of. For instance, 
there is the first reason, that they are very nume- 
rous; they are a great part of the nation, and we 
cannot suppress them.” But, says the writer, 
They are not so numerous as the Protestants in 
France, and yet the French King effectually cleansed 
the nation of them at once, and we don’t find he 
misses them at home.“ Then it was a time of war, 
and the people should be united against the common 
enemy, the answer to which is that the Dissenters 
had made the enemy what he wag. But the Queen 
had promised to continue them in their liberty, to 
which the clever response is :— 


What her Majesty will do we cannot help, but what, as 
the head of the Church, she onght to do, is another case: 
Her Majesty has promised to protect and defend the 
Church of England ; and if she cannot do effectually that 
without the destruction of the Dissenters, she must, of 
course, dispense with one promise to comply with 
another. But to answer this cavil more effectually : 
Her Majesty did never promise to maintain the tolera- 
tion, to the destruction of the Church; but it is upon 
supposition that is may be compatible with the wellbeing 
and safety of the Church, which she had declared she 
would take especial care of. Now if these two interests 
clash, tis plain her Majesty's intentions are to uphold, 
protect, defend, and establish the Church, and this, we 
conceive, is impossible. 


Perhaps the best part of the whole pamphlet is the 
reply to the objection that the Church is in no imme- 


diate danger from the Dissenters, to which it is 
answered :— 


But this is a weak answer :— 

For first, If a danger be real, the distance of it is no 
argument against, but rather a spur to quicken us to pre- 
vention, lest it be too late hereafter; and secondly, 
Here is the opportunity, and the only one, perhaps, that 
ever the Church had to secure herself, and destroy her 
enemies, 

The representatives of the nation have now an oppor- 
tunity, the time is come which all good men had wished 
for, that the gentlemen of England may serve the 
Church of England, now they are protected and en- 
couraged by a Church of England Queen. . 

„What will you do for your sister in the day that she 
shall be spoken for?” 

Ik ever you will establish the best Christian Church 
in the world. 

If ever you will suppress the spirit of enthusiasm. 

If ever you will free the nation from the viperous 
brood that have so long sucked the blood of their 
mother. 

If ever you will leave your posterity free from fac- 
tion and rebellion, this is the time. 

This is the time to pull up this heretical weed of 
sedition, that has so long disturbed the peace of our 
Church, and poisoned the good corn. 


In the last sentence the author familiarises the 


mind of the reader with the idea of rooting out 
the Dissenters, and he therefore assumes to be 
aware that this would be considered cruelty. Any- 
body, however, who should so characterise it, he 
stigmatises as a mere hot and cold objector, and 
then proceeds in a half frantic style, to deal with such 
people. Cruelty? he cries. Is it cruelty to kill a 
snake, a toad, a viper, or a serpent ? and do not these 
Dissenters poison the soul, destroy the vitals of happi- 
ness, contaminate the mass of the people, and corrupt 
posterity ? Should any law, he asks, be given to 
such wild creatures? He did not prescribe fire and 
fagot, but as Scipio said, Delendaest Carthago! They 
were to be destroyed and rooted out, and he added, 
How many millions of future souls we may save from 
infection and delusion if the present race of poisoned 
spirits were purged from the face of the land.“ He 
pooh-poohed all minor remedies. They did not care 
for fines and imprisonments, and the only remedy left 
was to hang every man who was found at a Conven- 
ticle. Here is a bit of this most furious harangue,— 

If it be a crime of the highest consequence both 

ainst the peace and the welfare of the nation, the 
glory of God, the good of the Church, and the happi- 
ness of the soul, let us rank it among capital offences, 
and let it receive a punishment in proportion to it. 
Wie hang men for trifles, and bauish them for things 
not worth naming, but an offence against God and the 
Church, against the welfare of the world, and the dig- 
nity of religion, shall be bought off for 5s., this is such 
ashame toa Christian government, that it is with re- 
gret I transmit it to posterity. 

If men sin against God, affront His ordinances, rebel 
against His church, and disobey the precepts of their 


— 


superiors, let them capital crimes deserve, 
so will r 
again united. 

In this style De Foe continues through twenty or 
thirty pages, calling out, at the close for, the Church 
to arise and “crucify the thieves”; and for all the 
sons of so holy and oppressed a mother, exasperated 
by her afflictions, to harden their hearts against 
those who had oppressed her. 

It is wonderful that such a book as this was taken 
in sober seriousness by both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters. How it was bought and circulated by 
thousands, by High-Churchmen is a well-known 
matter of history, as well as is the revenge they took 
when they discovered who was its author, and what, 
therefore, was its real purpose. Perhaps the Church 
was never in such a passion as when she found that 
this pamphlet, which she had thought to have been 
written by one of her own sons, was the production 
of her worst enemy. Poor De Foe! When a re- 
ward was Offered for his apprehension, he published 
an “Explanation,” and justification, retracting 
nothing, of course, but protesting the honesty of 
his intentions. He gave himself up to save his 
printer from punishment, and found himself in 
Newgate, imprisoned and ruined, for indulging in 
irony at the expense of the Church. That is not the 
most painful tale of De Foe’s history, for that 
occurred in bis very latest hours, but it is a painful 
tale notwithstanding. The pillory he gloried in, as 
we know, and chased it from the land as though he 
had passed an Act of Parliament against it. He 
bore confinement and loss of fortune with more than 
philosophical—with Christian equanimity, but he 
could not bear the desertion of his friends, The 
Dissenters of that time, with a few exceptions, were 
not particularly remarkable for moral courage, and 
they thought De Foe had injured them. So they 
did not visit him in prison, and they did not sym- 
pathise with him when he came out. He was in 


advance of their age and generation, and he paid 
the usual penalty. 
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PROFESSOR MAURICE ON THE IRISH 
CHURCH. 


In our last number we briefly noticed that the Rev. 
F. Denison Maurice, M. A., had contributed a paper 
on the subject to the current number of the Contem- 
porary Review. That ableexponent of Broad Church 
views deduces from the experience of three centuries 
of the State Church in Ireland that it has been a 
failure, though not beeause of any want of variety of 
means. ä 


There has been coercion, there has been conciliation ; 
bishops have been sent over who have devoted them- 
selves ably and unscrupulously to the English interests ; 
bishops have been sent over who merely cared about 
their own interests; bishops have been sent over who 
had deeply at heart the interests of the Irish people 
and of the Church of God. If Protestant Ireland has had 
some of the worst bishops to be found in any country, it 
has also had some of the best ; names that are dear to 
English theology, to English literature, to English 
philosophy, stand out in the list. Usher, Taylor, 
Berkeley,—can one easily find parallels to these in our 
own episcopacy, or in any episcopacy of the world? 
The succession is not broken; the Ireland of the nine- 
teenth century has had its full share of accomplished, 
geverous, devout fathers in God. And the result is, 
what? If next to nothiog for the Celtic population, for 
the Irish as such, something surely, it will be said, for 
the English settlers. 


No, it has developed and perpetuated Orangeism andall 
its fierceness—Protestantism has been built up by the 
destruction of reverence and has become anti-national, 
relying ‘wholly upon secular influences. Instead of 
being a witness for God, Protestantism in Ireland 
has become a rival religion to a more popular religion. 
The quotient then is ui. Having compared it with 
vigorous Scotch Protestantism, Mr. Maurice proceeds 
to contend that the Irish Establishment is an English 
work, and because it has assumed a position which is 
not national. If Saxon and Celt cannot be one, it 
proves that the \Anglo-Irish Establishment has 
accomplished no end which justifies its existence. 


If it has not called forth a nation out of these 
elements, if they are still distracted, warring elements, 
it secret societies of Ribbonmen and Orangemen have 
succeeded to the clans and septs of other days, what 
has the Church done, what proof bas it given that it 
possesses the functions and powers of a Church? 


In this respect the Professor contends it stands in 
the most direct contrast to the English Church with 
which it is in fellowship, and which it, is contended, 
contains a bond which unites it to the whole land. 
Passing to the future of the Irish Church, Mr. 
Maurice says he has heard of no plan of settlement 
which commendsitself to his conscience and judgment. 
He proceeds :— 


The proposal to use the funds of the Church for 
purposes of education changes the name of the difficulty 
—does not lessen the reality of it. Education is just 
now the battle-field between the two parties, he 
proposal to endow the Irish priest, i. e. to have two 
Establishments instead of one, seems to me not more 
satisfactory. It is defended on the ground of justice to 
amajority. It could not be accepted by the majority 
as justice. It is defended on a plea that it will make 
the priests loyal. The disloyal priests would probably 
find their interest in declining it, and appealing to their 


—— This is not in whieh : 

not a w we can 
safely venture predictions about — But it is a 
year in which one may affirm, with more than usual 


resolution and constancy, that what has not 
tion in the nature of things and the order of God, 
whatever power it is wall, whatever plausible rato 


of using an for kee 
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should feel a particular dread of lea 
a pretext for the ch that we only taik about the 
sacreduess of national life, when we want to find oppor- 
tunities for attacking it. I am not sorry, certainly, that 
their logic should be spoiled, and their hearts warmed, 
by their interest for Poland and Ireland ; 1 am not sorry 
that those of them who hate nationality, as moat 
Rowish prelates do, should be obliged in excep- 
tional vases to become champions of it. But I am sorry 
when Romanists like Montalembert, who do not hate 
national li —nay, who even love England for the 
sake of its national liberty—should be strengthened by 
one of these instances in their conviction that we owe it 
to anything except our Protestantism. These are be- 
wildering results of the Irish Establishment. They 
may not be reasons why we should lift a hand to throw 
it down; but they may be very good 
dulging in bitter lamentation, for not fancying that a 
cause which is dear to us will suffer for the change, 
when the decree of the watchers and the holy ones go 
forth, ‘‘ Hew down the tree and out off its branches— 
scatter its leaves.” There may be, there must be, 
something very awful in that decree, whenever it sounds 
in our ears, by whatever instruments it is executed. 
But it need not awaken in us any despondency. The 
ttump will assuredly remain in the ground; that which 
God Himself has put there will abide, and will germinate 
again. 

Stripped of the accessories which have caused them to 
be regarded as the emissaries of for the signs of 
subjection, the bishops of the reformed faith may do 
more than civil magutrates to cultivate the sense of 
order in a race disposed to reverence priests; they 
have a moral influence over the Saxon laymen w 
they have never had while they have been chiefly re- 
garded as witnesses of his superiority to those who fre- 
quent the Mass. If we may judge from the example of 
Scotland, the union between coun will 
be more real, less precarious, when the effort to 
cowpel a religious union, or the appearance of one, has 
been given up as hopeless. Nay is it not possible that 
the Church, coming as a messenger of peace and health, 
not of strife, may falfil the idea of those who said that 
a mere union of legislatures could never be satisfactory, 
that there must be one of wills and affections ? 

These views are all the more im as coming 
from a distinguished member of the Broad Church— 
a party of which, if the Spectator may be ed as 
its organ, is rather favourable than other to the 
1 endowment principle as applied to 


reasons for not in · 


RITUALISM, 


Viscount Sydney, M. P., the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Kent, and several magistrates and other gentlemen 
have forwarded the following memorial to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 


May it please your Grace, — We, whose names are 
subscribed, being parishioners and owners of property 
in Chislehurst, in your diocese, desire to approach your 
Grace with sentiments of profound respect and esteem. 
We feel it to be our duty to bring under your notice 
the extent to which the teaching of es of a 
Romish character and changes in the Ritual have been 
carried on in our 28 church, and to appeal to your 
Grace to exercise, if it be possible, your episcopal autho- 
rity to restore the services of our Church, and the 
teaching of the clergy of this parish to that Scriptural 
standard which is maintained in the Articles and 1 
The Ritualism to which we refer arises, in our jadg- 
ment, from the views of our rector, the Rev. F. H. 
Murray, with to the Eucharist, the priesthood, 
and the altar. Tbe doctrines which Mr. Murray holds 
and teaches may be best ascertained from a letter which 
he has recently 2 ＋ in the Sussex — 
the 
joinin 
ristic Manual,’ 
and recently distributed to young 
confirmation from your Grace’s hands in a service held 
in November last, copies of which are transmitted here- 
with. In this letter and manual we submit to your 
Grace there is abundant evidence of doctrinal sentiments 
at variance with the standards of our Church, The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Sanger is thereupon described 
as ‘sacrifice offered up to God the Father’ by the 
minister. The Lord's table is represented as an ‘ altar’ 
on which a sacrifice is offered, and the priest is as- 
sumed to have the office of a sacrificing t. Thedoc- 
trine of the real presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the elements of b and wine is also asserted, 
and the whole spirit and tond of the book and letter in 
our judgment is in close affinity to the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, and calculated to undermine those 
principles for which the great Reformers of the Church 
shed their blood. Your Grace will, we believe, feel 
the great hardshsp of either having to listen to such 
teachiog or to witudraw from our h church. The 
latter course has been forced on parish, who feel 
that our Reformed Church is a witness and bulwark for 


pure Scriptural truth against the errors of the Church 
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this om the grievous 

prevail io it, and restore to us the invaluable b gs 
of our Reformed both as to worship and in- 
struction, of which we ate now deprived. We are your 
Grace’s most humble, obedient servants. 

The Archbishop of un acknowledging 
the address, says he has redeived a memorial from 
twenty-four other influential gentlemen in the parish, 
stating that Mr. Murray not hold doctrines in- 
consistent with the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land, and speaking in grateful terms of the privileges 
they enjoy through his ministry. He has, therefore, 
he say#; nO reason to think that the = of 2 * 
gregation dre dissatisfied with the existing order o 
the services. His Grace refers to the doctrinal 
points mentioned by the memorialists, on which he 
thus remarks :— 

That the doctrine of the Real Presence in one way 
or another is the doctrine of the Charch of England it 
would be impossible to deny, for her languaze clearly 
attests this. But it is a spiritual presence—a presence 
to be realised by faith, not a corporal presence of Christ's 
natural body and blood, Obri+t’s boly being eaten at 
the Holy Supper only after a heavenly and spiritual 
manner. It Ne nevertheless, a real oe in the 
sense of its effectual for all those intents and pur- 
poses for which Christ’s body was broken and His blood 
shed; just as the san, though its bodily nce be in 
the heavens, is t on earth effectually for all the 

of light and heat for which it was created. 

in order to guard against any superstitious abuse 

of this truth, our Church warns us that no adoration 
should be offered either unto the sacramental bread and 


wine, or to any corporal presence of Ohrist's natural 
body and blood. 


And as to any local presence, except in the heart 
of the believer, she pronounces nothing. It behoves, 
therefore, every clergyman to avoid in his teachin 
all expressions which go beyond the teaching an 
usage of the Church of England, to the negleot of 
that cautious wisdom which guided our Reformers 
in the construction of our formularies. With regard 
to the “Hacharistic Manual,” given by Mr. Murray to 
his parishioners, his Grace considers that it does not 
reflect the doctrines of the Church of England, and 
very strongly objects to its circulation in his diocese. 


The s of Leeds have resolved to appoint 
4 1 Oatholio * rp for the gaol of that 

rough, at a 2 per year. 

The Cambridge Independent reports that the senior 
wrangler this year will be almost sure to be a Dis- 
senter (whose name is given), and therefore unable 
to secure 4 fellowship. ‘ This,” says our contem- 
porary, “ought not to be, and all liberal-minded 
persons must regret that it isso; but we trust the 
year is not far distant when this narrow-minded re- 
striction will be numbered among the things of the 


THE Royat ComMIssIon ON InIsn Epucation has 
been issued. The commissioners are Lords Powis, 
Dunraven, and Olonbreck, the Bishop of Meath, the 
Rev. David Wilson, the Rev. J. Crowe, James Dease, 
James Gibson, Scott Stokes. The secretaries are 
Mr. May, Q.C., and Dr. Dunne. 

Tue Irish Caurcn Stevecte.—The new “ Cen- 
tral Protestant Defence Association has had a meet- 
— 2 Dublin, Mr. J. T. Hamilton, M. P., in the chair, 
and has determined to hold its aggregate meeting 
in the Rotundo on the 5th of February, the Earl of 
Bandon to preside. 

Brawiine 1n Cuurcu.—At the Mansiou House, 
on Saturday, Mr. OC. P. Langston, leather merchant, 
of Dalston, was fined 101. 58., including costs, for 
indecent behaviour in the Church of St. Ethelburga, 
noted for its Ritualistio servioes, on the 29th ult. 
But for the intercession of the rector of the church 
the defendant would have been sent to prison for a 
month. 

Ritvaltstic Prosecution.—We have reason to 
kriow (cays the Churchman) that steps are being 
taken with the view of prosecuting for heresy a 
K member of the Ritualist . The 
heretical doctrines have been promulgated in a 
recent publication, and are too clearly expressed to 
leave a doubt that the proceedings will be attended 
with success. 

Gone to Osurcn in State Ix Dusitin.—On 
Sunday the Lord Mayor went to the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in State, — by the civic officers, 
the sword and mace , and many members of 
the Corporation. This being the first time such 
could be legally done since the repeal of the Act for- 
bidding it, there was a large attendance. Cardinal 
Cullen presided. 

Tus Proposrp New Bisnor oF Natat.—At a 
meeting held last month, Bishop Gray said he hoped 
to find a new bishop to be sent out in antagonism to 
Dr. Colenso in the course of a few days. At a meet- 
ing in Lambeth on the Srd, that prelate said he 
hoped to find somebody during the present month. 
Nearly enough money seems to have been raised to 
enable the promoters of the movement to promise 

the new bishop 600/. or 700/. a year, and yet one 
clergyman after another, to whom the offer is made, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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| Onuncu-rate Prosscution at Surpektanp.—On 
Saturday last a number of persons were summoned 
before the Sunderland magistrates for non-payment 
of Church-rate. Amongst these were some Quakers 
and Dissenters who annually refuse to pay. Messrs. 
Wilson Brothers, merchants, were summoned for 
91. 128. 7d.; Mr. Edward Binns, grocer, for 16s. 11d.; 
Mr. W. M. Wake, boat-builder, for 17s. 4d. In all 
cases orders were made, no defence being made to 
the summonses. 

A Visrr ro WAIT 's Tong. — Mr. Henry 
| Vincent, who is in America, thus describes his visit 
to the tomb of George Whitefield, in the Presbyterian 
Charch, Newburyport, Massachusetts: —“ We de- 
scended into a cellar through a trap-door behind the 
pulpit, and removing a padlock from an upright door, 
we entered the tomb of the great preacher. The 
coffin of Whitefield is placed across the other two, 
dnd the apper part of the lid opens upon hinges. We 
opened the coffin carefully, and by the light of our 
lamp saw all that was mortal of the eloquent divine 
who had crossed the Atlantic thirteen times to preach 
the Gospel. The bones are blackened, as though 
they were charred by fire. The skull is perfect. I 
placed my hand upon the forehead, and thought of 
the time when the active brain within throbbed with 
love to God and man—when those silent lips, moved 
by eloquent speech, swayed the people of England 
from the churchyard in Islington to Kennington 
Common—from the hills and valleys of Gloucester- 
shire to the mouths of Cornish mines, and on through 
the growing colonies of America. I confess that, as 
an Englishman, I envy America the possession of the 
earthly remains of dear George Whitefield: but 
perhaps it is appropriate that, while England claims 
the dust of Wesley, the great Republic should be the 
guardian of the dust of his holy brother.“ 

PresBYTeRIAN Fix ANR. -The joint union com- 
mittee of the Free, United Presbyterian, Reformed 
Presbyterian, and English Presbyterian Churches, 
have held another meeting to consider the financial 
arrangements of the respective Churches, especially 
those of the first two named, in their bearing on the | 
support of the ministry. The report which they 
have issued refers to the substantial agreement which 
in some respects exists in both Churches as to the 
support of the ministers, and the necessity of en- 
deavouring to reach a uniform method in the Church 
when united. The committee were at one in think- 
ing that there ought to be a central fund out of 
which a minimum stipend or salary of 1501. should 
be secured to each minister, a gg gre of course 
being at liberty to supplement this, according to 
their respective ability. No reference appears to 
have been made to the unhappy controversy which 
has sprung up in the Free Church on the broad ques- 
tion of the union itself; and, until something definite 
is done in regard to this, it seems to be only a beat: 
ing about the bush to protract the negotiations. The 
question of the extent of the United Church, or 
whether the Presbyterians of England are to form 
part of it, or to exist in an independent character of 
their own, is to be considered at the next meeting, 
which has been fixed for the 19th proximo. Dr. 
Macleod, one of the United Presbyterian ministers 
of Birkenhead, has a report prepared on the sub- 
ject, and it is meanwhile to be printed.—Christian 
World. 

REVIVAL OF THE PaNn-ANGLICAN CoUNCIL: —It 
seems that the managers of the late convention of 
bishops have felt the general expression of ridicule 
at the small results of so great preparation, and have 
determined not to let the thing go off so. Having 
waited till the inquisitive Yankee bishops had gone 
home, they have re-summoned those that are in 
England to meet at Lambeth, on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, to do some real business under the name of 
receiving reports of committees. The Church 
Journal says :—** Those reports include two subjects 
of the greatest importance—the subordination of 
synods and a court of appeals. It has not been 
thought worth while to notify the bishops who had 
returned home concerning this adjourned meeting, 
the time of which was not fixed in September. This 
adjourned meeting is expected to conclude the 
action of the council of 1867.” We can tell these 
gentlemen and their friends that they cannot estab- 
lish in the Church of England any other tribunal of 
authoritative appeal than the Queen in Council, nor 
give any binding force to the decrees of a synod, 
however constituted, contrary to the aots of Parlia | 
ponte which are the only real laws of that Church’ 

nd they will have need to be very prudent as to 
what they say and do, lest they involve themselves 
in the heavy penalties of a premunire for attempting 


England by Law Established.” As it was created 
by the civil government, and holds its revenues 
under the authority of Parliament, it must obey only 
the laws of the realm, and not the decrees of a synod. 
—New York Independent. 


THe EstaBuisHep CHURCH IN IRELAND.—For it 
must be borne in mind that the Establishment in 
Ireland means more than an endowed religion ; it 
means an endowed party. It means the endowment 
of Toryism—of Irish Toryism, that is to say—of 
Orangeism more or less open and avowed. This is 
a fact deserving of the most serious consideration, 
and requiring most urgently a speedy remedy. Are 
we content with the endowment of Orangeism ? Are 
we content to stand quietly by whilst Orangeism, 
endowed by the State, parades itself before the Irish 
nation as identical with government, till the millions 
take our silence for tacit approval, and turn against 
government in the belief that they are striking down 
Orange ascendancy? If not—if we are not satisfied 
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that Fenianism should flourish pérennially—then we 
must at once strike at its root; and the root of 
Fenianism lies deep in that system of Orange ascen- 
dancy which we have permitted to work its will in 
Ireland. Orangeism proper was the first s 

society in the country after the Williamite wars. It 
was not long in beiag before it provoked hostile 
organisations ; and the same cause has been produc- 
tive of the same effect every year since. A decisive 
interference was found necessary when the old Orange 
Society conspired against the rights of the Princess . 
Victoria in order to place the crown on the head of 
its own grand master; and Parliament has as much 
reason now to extinguish an ambition which is again 
endangering the peace of the realm.— The Chronicle 

Tue Irish “Rectum Donum.”—The United Pres- 
byterian Magazine has entered the lists in defence of 
Dr. Peddie, who lately wrote somewhat strongly 

inst the Donum, and in reply to Professor Porter, 
of Belfast, who said that to secularise the Irish 
Church property was to support a system of plander. 
The United Presbyterian Magazine replies by asking 
how, if the principle be a sound one, the Professor 
can, with any consistency or principle, defend the 
proposal to procure the * of the grant to May- 
nooth, or the abolition of other grants which the 
Roman Catholics now receive in other forms. The 
Professor is also reminded that the Unitarians share 
in the Regium Donum, and is pointedly asked if he 
would regard it as plunder to deprive them of it. 
In Scotland Dr. Begg is doing his utmost, through 
his monthly organ, to mix up this Regium Douum 
question with the cause of the union of the Presby- 
terian Churches, to which he is now out-and-out 
opposed. He represents the question of Establish- 
ments as the great struggle of the day, in which 
Professor Porter concurs, denounces the voluntary 
principle as sinful and revolutionary, and says that 
the worst enemy of Ireland is the opponent of the 
Regium Donum. So far from the Irish Presbyterians 
receiving too much of the public money, he contends 
that they ought to have a great deal more. In fact, 
he is of opinion that “ in every just and historic sense 
they are entitled to the larger share of the tempo- 
ralities of the Irish Church.” Voluntaryism he 
farther holds to be the great upholder of Popery, 
stating that Popery and Voluntaryism have been 
advancing together. 

RoMAN CATHOLICS AND THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE.— 
In a letter from Mr. John Flint, published on the 
Srd inst., it was truly stated that “no conscience 
Clause at all has been accepted by or forced upon 
Roman Catholic schools.” Mr. S. N. Stokes, in- 
pector of Roman Catholic schools, makes this ex- 
cuse:—‘* The trust deed as settled for Roman 
Catholic schools receiving building grants from the 
Privy Council contains no conscience clause, but 
the omission arose not from objection to the prin- 
ciple of such a clause so much as from a deter- 
mination to assert the right to equal and im- 
partial terms in aid with other religious bodies. 
This will appear clear from a reference to the 
correspondence which passed in 1847 between the 
Government and the Catholic Institute relative to the 
basis upon which public assistance might be extended 
to Roman Catholic schools. Among the heads sug- 
gested by Lord John Russell for this purpose the 
fifth was, children, whose parents conscientiously 
object to the religious instruction, to be permitted to 
partake of the secular instruction without attending 
at the hours of religious instruction. To this 
proposal the Catholic Institute, after a month's 
deliberation and due consultation of the Vicars 
Apostolic, replied at length. This document explains 
the principles and attitude of the representatives of 
Roman Catholics twenty years ago. They sanctioned 
and insisted on the conscience clause as just in 
itself and agreeable to their religion ; but they would 
accept of no exceptional terms distinguishing their 
schools invidiously from other schools, and they 
urged the Government to enforce a universal 
adoption of the clause. The Government, however, 
did not impose the conscience clause generally. 
Hence it was not adopted by Roman Catholic 
schools.” 

THe IsisH PRESBYTERIANS AND THE BvuRIAL 
Question.—An influential deputation from the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, headed by the Rev. Dr. 
Montgomery, Moderator of the General Assembly, 
waited on Saturday on the Lord-Lieutenant and the 
Earl of Mayo, at the Viceregal Lodge, to ask the 
influence of the Irish Government in forwarding the 
efforts of the Presbyterian Church to obtain the right 
for their ministers to perform the burial service at 
the interment of members of their own congrega- 
| tions in parish graveyards. A memorial, which was 
presented to his Excellency, stated that ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church were frequently summoned 
before the Ecclesiastical Courts for performing the 
burial service without having previously obtained 
permission from the rector of the parish, and that 
this permission was frequently refused. Two cases 
were mentioned as illustrations of the grievances 
complained of. In one the rector of the parish 
refused permission, stating that it would be unpre- 
cedented” ; in the other, a Presbyterian minister, 
ignorant that permission was requisite, performed 
service at the graves of three children of a gentle- 
man whose property surrounded the graveyard, and 
for so doing was cited to appear in the Consistorial 
Court. A few weeks afterwards, a fourth child of 
the same gentleman having died, service had to be 
performed outside the graveyard, to avoid penal con- 
sequences. The memorialists hold that liberty to 
celebrate Divine service at the burial of the dead in 


parish graveyards is not a favour to be sought, but 
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a right to be enjoyed; and they ask that thie 
irritating grievance shall not be permitted to vex 
them any longer. The Earl of Mayo expressed him- 
self as favourable to the principle of Mr. Monsell’s 
Burial Bill, which had been reintroduced into the 
House of Commons and stood for a second reading 
early in the session. Some of the heads of the 
Established Church, he observed, would not object to 
the measure, provided certain amendments were in- 
serted, and on this condition his lordship intimated 
that he would probably support the bill, although he 
would not give an absolute pledge on the subject. 
The members of the deputation were of opinion that 
Mr. Monsell's bill would relieve them from the dis- 
ability of which they complain. 

FRENCH PROTESTANTISM.—In 1804 we reckoned 
205 ministers in the Reformed Churches; 225 
Lutheran ministers: total, 430. In 1857 we 
reckoned 601 ministers in the Reformed Churches; 
269 Lutheran; 20 Union of the Evangelical 
Churches; 30 Independent, Baptist, and Wesleyan: 
total, 920. In 1802 we had not one single religious 
or even philanthropical institution among us, except | 
the relief of paupers, with the assistance of a few 
thousand francs collected at the church doors 
through the instrumentality of our deacons. Now, 
do peruse the list of our present religious and 
charitable institutions :—Protestant hospitals for the 
sick, asylums for the aged, orphan institutions, 
Asylum for Young Girls and Scrofulous Children, 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, Refage 
for Penitent Females, colony for reforming young 
offenders of both sexes, Society for Sending Sick 
People to Sea Bathing, Protestant societies, Provi- 
dent Society for the Widows and Orphans of 
Ministers, Institution for Preparing Protestant 
Deaconesses and Sick Nurses, Society for Promoting 
Public Instruction, normal schools for both sexes, 
religious libraries, Religious Tract Society, society 
for publishing more extensive works, Bible societies, 
societies for sending colporteurs, Evangelical Society, 
Central Society for Evangelising France, Missionary 
Society, Sunday-schools Society, young men’s 
societies, Sociéty for Evangelising the Disseminated 


Protestants, Society for Gathering Documents Con- 


cerning the History of Protestantism, Protestant 
Penny Society. This society established in Paris is 
engaged in promoting everywhere a weekly subscrip- 
tion of one halfpenny per individual towards the 
support of all the Protestant societies of a general 
interest, and thus patronises almost all the preced- 
ing institutions, Remember that not one of the 
above-named Christian enterprises existed even in 
1815, at the epoch of our religious revival; and now 
they all prosper, and are at the same time the si 

and the means of a most rejoicing 1 All 
these were begun in faith and in very humble cir- 
cumstances; they all have been yearly incteasing 
their reoeipts and expenditure. .. . To these 
blessings we may add the remarkable increase of 
our churches, owing to conquests among the Roman 
Catholic population through the instrumentality of 
evangelists, Bible-readers, and oolporteurs sent by 
the central society and the evangelical societies of 
France and Geneva. New congregations, wholly 
composed of proselytes, have been formed in the 
departments of Charente-Inférieare, Haute-Vienne, 
Eure, Tonne, Nord, Aisne, Aude, Sadne-et-Loire, 
Rhéne, Var, Tarn-et-Garonne, Lot-et-Garonne, &. 
Besides these glorious conquests the general influ- 
ence of Protestantism has been felt among thousands 
of Roman Catholics, who, not sufficiently courageous 
to openly relinquish their Church, are candid enough 
to say that our principles and practices are nearer 
to the religion of the Gospel than their o -r... 
If we compare the present state of Protestantism 
with what it was fifty years ago, we shall be struck 
with the change, and heartily rejoice at it if we 
truly love the Lord and His elect Zion.— 4 Sum- 
mary Account of the Religious State and Progress 
of Protestantism in France, by Emilien Frossard, 
pastor of the Reformed Church at Bagnéres-de- 
* at late chaplain to the French army in the 

rimea. 


Religious and Denominational Hews. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 

On Monday morning a series of extraordinary 
services, promoted by the Evangelical Alliance, was 
commenced in the large room of Freemasons’ Tavern 
for the purpose of united prayer, and also for the 
consideration of a variety of subjects interesting to 
religious persons connected with the Church and the 
various religious denominations. Mr. John Finch 
presided, and addresses during the proceedings are to 
be delivered in the course of the week by the Bishop 
of Huron, the Earl of Chichester, the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel, Lord H. Cholmondeley, Lord Rdastock, 
the Hon. Somerset Maxwell, Captain Campbell, and 
several gentlemen arrived from abroad. At Monday 
morning’s meeting an address was delivered by the 
Bishop of Huron. He said that having been engaged 
for a long series of years in preaching the Gospel in 
the forests of the Far West, he felt it difficult to 
address an English assembly, but when he re- 
membered what he had seen during thirty-six years 
of active missionary life—how the Gospel had raised 
the savage Indian from his low state, how it had 
comforted the sable sons of Africa who had fled from 
slavery in the Southern States of America, he took 
courage. Speaking of sin, he expressed his opinion 
that nothing could be considered a national sin 
except it was sanctioned by the legislature or the 
constituted authorities of the 1 f Viewed in 


this light he held that the great sin of England was, 


that as a nation, from its high Protestant and high 
Scriptural teaching it had given way, for reasons of 
expediency, to systems which are not according to 
God’s word and the truth as revealed in the Gospel. 
England was no longer a Protestant nation, because 
it no longer protested against the idolatries and 
superstitions of the Church of Rome; and he re- 
gretted to find the National Church 14 in- 
clined to follow the ungodly example of the legisla- 
ture, for there were many in it who hesitated not to 
declare their anxiety to unprotestantise the Church 
of England, and to assimilate it to the Church of 
Rome. Dr. Davis, the Rev. T. Nolan, incumbent of 

nt-square Church, and other gentlemen spoke, 
and some devotional exercises followed. 

A meeting of a similar character was held in the 
evening, when Mr. R. O. L. Bevan, the banker, and 
other gentlemen attended. The principal speaker 
was Mr. William Carter, who drew a fearful picture 
of the distress. which existed in the south of London, 
and which he said could not be surpassed by any 
district in the East. He said that just seven years 
ago he preached in the Victoria Theatre, and on that 
Sunday night hundreds were smitten down and con- 
verted, a majority of whom were now living wit- 
nesses for the truth, and some preachers of the 
Gospel. Most of those who were then converted 
would not go to mix with ordinary congregations in 
the Church of England, or in Dissenting chapels, and 
therefore they formed little churches of their own. 
About 1,800 persons had thus been brought into 
Church fellowship and communion through these ex- 
traordinary means, for he did not sup that any- 
where else in the world except in Victoria Hall, 
Blackfriars, where these meetings were held, would 
they find 500 persons who had been thieves, rogues, 
1 vagabonds, sitting down to Church communion. 
Many of them had been tried a dozen times at the 
Old Bailey, and had been into all the prisons of the 
country. He often collected 500 men to tea in order 
to preach the Gospel to them, no persons of 
character being admitted; and although he had held 
such meetings for four years, he had never known 
one single act of insubordination. His wife taught 
with similar good results, and at her meetings there 
had been some of the dirtiest, snuffiest old fishfags 
that no one would touch who had been converted into 
respectable mothers. Information was given by other 
speakers in reference to other districts in London. 

Tuesday's meeting was presided over by Mr. Joseph 
Tritton, who was supported by the Rev. Canon Con- 
way, Rev. W. D. Long, Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, 
and others, the attendance being much larger than 
on the previous day. The topic of the day was: 
“ Prayer for nations; for kings and all in authority ; 
for the observance of the Lord's day; for the removal 
of obstacles in the way of moral and religious pro- 
gress ; and for internal and international The 
address was delivered by the Hon. and Rev. B. W. 
Noel, who impressed upon all Christians, as they 
valued their own privileges, to pray for those who 
were destitute of them. As Christians, they were in 

ssession of unspeakable good. They could not 

orget, however, that within a stone’s throw of their 
own homes there were those living who were without 
God and without hope in the world. As they valued 
Christ themselves, and as they believed that th~se 
who died without Him would perish eternally, ue 
besought them to use every means in their power to 
make known Christ to the ignorant and the guilty. 


oe Trotter presided at the prayer-meetin 
on gee | morning, and opened by a brie 
reference to the duty of imparting sound religious 
instruction to children. rd stock offered 
up an earnest and fervent prayer, in which he asked 
that le might be delivered from the dry formalism 
and ness which so extensively prevailed through- 
out the Church, and that the whole body of Chris- 
tians throughout the world might be imbued with a 
heartier spirit in religious things. His lordship’s 
ao was of an extremely solemn character, and 
evidently produced a marked impression upon the 
large auditory. The chairman then announced that 
several persons had sent him letters, asking him to 
request the prayers of the meeting on behalf of them- 
selves and others. One was from the rector of a 
parish in Westminster, who requested prayers for his 
family of nine or ten children, one of whom was on 
his way to the West Indies; prayers were requested 
for two officers in the army; a lady who keeps a 
boarding-school, and whose scholars are not suffl- 
ciently alive to the truths of the Gospel, asked for 
intercessory prayer. Prayers were asked for some 
who were in danger of being entangled in the meshes 
of Popery; for others who showed an inclination 
towards sceptical opinions, and others who were 
‘‘ wandering from the fold.“ For each of these appli- 
cants a brief prayer was offered by the chairman. 
The Rev. J. C. Harrison, of Camden Town, then de- 
livered an address on the duty of parents towards 
children, as illustrated by the teaching of Job. Some 
further devotional exercises closed the morning’s pro- 
ceedings. 

Thursday’s meeting was presided over by Mr. 
S. A. Blackwood, who read letters from various per- 
sons who requested intercessory prayer for a great 
variety of ced, The address was delivered by 
the Rev. Adolph Saphir, B.A., who has the reputa- 
tion of having a large acquaintance with Rabbinical 
literature. He began with enunciating the proposi- 
tion that Christianity had no priests, because every 
Christian was a priest himself—every member of the 
Church being of the Christian priesthood. He pro- 
ceeded with marked eloquence to urge what in his 
views were the broad and distinctive principles of 
the Gospel, particularly urging patience, perseverance, 


| and zeal. There were the usual devotional exercises. 
There have also been daily prayer- ings at one 
o’clock at the London Tavern, well by city 


‘churches shoul 


On Tuceday, Mir, Sheriff MeArthur presided. 


t Epmevrer.— 
ptist Churches in 


Tun Barter Cuvurcues 
The second union soirée of the 
Edinburgh was held on the ird inst., in the Music 
Hall. Notwithstanding the weather * 
lower part of the hall was completely filled. Mr. 
Haldane presided, and after the devotional exercises 
2 expressed the satisfaction he 4 2 
witnessing so an 1 posed o 
members of the t Baptist arches in the city , 
because it seemed an answer to the which had 
been sometimes brought against the denomination 
that there was little harmony among those who were 
agreed as to the non-administration of baptism to 
infants. In the course of his remarks he said that 
Baptism would never while reli WAS es- 
tablished by the law of the country. Established 
Churches were founded on i Christiani 
and infant baptism was the keystone of su 
Churches. The aspect of the 


ty 
n “ ved 
i ae Mace 
eir use. ey 86 
ears e * wo liked te or dis- 
ked it, whether it was to be for the advan of 
Britain or not, one thing was certain—that within 
thirty years every Church would be 8 
Church. (Applause.) What they witnesse around 
them showed that that prophecy was likely to become 
true. The Rev. Mr. Newnam addressed the meeting 
on the following subject, “ Should denominational 
differences prevent unity of spirit?” He said that 
there were differences between the religion of the 
Protestant and of that of the Roman Catholic; but 
among Protestants there might be, and were divisions, 
but no different religions. 


It is well that they should ask the queation—What is 
it that constitutes Christianity? Was he right when he 
said—Repentance for sin, faith in — and a holy 
life? (Loud applause.) That was what tuted chris 
tianity. If he went into the Free Church, the Estat 
— 1 Church, 1 Soe dey OE ers : 
e Episcopalian or the in 
or the Wesleyan arch or the Bs 
found that they all held and 
ance, faith, and a holy life cons 
4 all ques tions 3 eg 
were one— y 
there was unanimity in regard to the 
to be unity of ( “My 
about 


spirit, 
2 were Christians di a 
Christians were not divided Ch 
about its — The differences 
differences of opinion as 8 w 
tiani Hear, hear, | 


brother ssid—“*We have 

brother has fixed his Ar 

whilet I am perfec it woul 
„But are you not hers?” was the re 


are brothers, and we love each other very mucb,” 
said the elder one, but it was rather trying to find 
that he persisted in having the when 
knew that the black one would suit him 
they had seen the fight and heard the reply 
elder brother, would they not bave come to the con- 
clueion that Christians, like the two brothers, fought 
about oolour ot black? It might be found, 
pa coor: Ry a mast ign AF we bs Bema ra 
ng about the or — were 

— the principles which they profesed to entertain 
8 of conscience. If he were to be asked what 
was the cure for those divisions, he would say, more 
of the spirit of Ohrist, and less of their own creed, 


(Applause. ) 


The Rev. W. C. BNN next addressed the meeting 
on “ Our duty as a denomination to the non-church- 
going and unconverted inhabitants of this city, and 
was followed by Mr. Ronsrt Wison, who spoke 
on “ Personal service.” The Rev. JonatHan War- 
son then gave an address on The Baptist Union of 
England.” He stated that the number of Baptist 
churches in Great Britain and Ircland was 2,383, 
which represented a membership of 213,767 souls. 
If they doubled that number—and he held that 
would be below the number—they would have a 
pulation of more than half a million under the 
7 of the Baptist denomination. (Applause. ) 
He pointed out that they did not resemble other reli- 
ious bodies in being so well connected together as 
fo be prepared to take united action in any general 
movement, and remarked that amongst them 
ministers might have something of ministerial com- 
munion with one another, but the churches as such 
had none. He knew of no material difference among 
the five Baptist churches in Edinburgh ; there were 
only shadows of differences, only differences in 
words. He explained that it was proposed that the 
take counsel er, and that they 
in Scotland should send deputies to the Baptist 
Union in England. (Applause.) Mr. WILIA 
TuLtocn next addressed the meeting, recommending 
to the members of the Baptist denomination the 
periodicals published in connection with the denomi- 
nation. Mr. W. Duncan — that, if it were 
possible, all the Baptists in Edinburgh should have 
a joint communion, and alluded to the need there 
artes for 9 — labour in the 8 and in 
Edinburgh, and urged increased interest energy 
being manifested in that work. The Rev. F. Joun- 
stone, the last speaker, made a few hints in order 
to the greater prosperity of our churches and the 
spread of our principles in the land, and strongly 
recommended a Baptist Union for Scotland. 

Sunpay Eventno Services at Sr. Paur's.— The 
first of this year's special services under the dome of 
St. Paul’s was held on Sunday night, when, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather, a 


tion of many h The cathe- 


dral, well lighted with gas jets, presented, when thus 
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occupied by worshippers, a noble and impressive 
eight. In the ordinary course of the evening service 
yers were read by the Rev. J. V. Povah, the 
— by the Rev. Canon Melville. The sermon 
was preached by the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Tennessee, U. ., a learned and eloquent divine, who 
wears a well-grown black beard, from the text, Let 
no man be a stumbling-block or an occasion of fall- 
ing in his brother’s way.“ The right reverend prelate 
gave a powerful and practical discourse. 
The memorial church at * as de- 
signed by Mr. Street, is rapidly approaching com- 
letion. 
0 Tuz Rev. W. Montur Pursnox will proceed to 
Canada in the spring, and meanwhile resides in 


Islington, and is engaged in preaching and 
lecturing. He delivered one of his lectures, Daniel 
in Babylon,” on Tuesday evening last, at the Junc- 
tion-road Congregation Church. 

Coventry.—D the past three months, Well- 
street Chapel has been thoroughly renovated, and 
extra school accommodation has been secured by the 
erection of additional class-rooms. The cost has 
been about 3007. On the evening of the 31st ult., 
the chapel was reopened, when an eloquent and im- 

ressive sermon was preached by the Rev. R. W. 
Dale, M.A. On the following Sunday the reopenin 
services were continued, and two sermons preach 
by the Rev. J. W. Kiddle. 

WiInkSswonrn, Dersysutre.—A new Congrega- 
tional Church has just been opened in this place, 
which will accommodate some 400 persons. The 
pastor is the Rev. W. Young. On the opening day, 
the morning sermon was preached by the Rev. W. 
Crosbie, of Derby, and the evening by the Rev. J. 
Corbin, of Hornsey, formerly of Derby. On 
Sunday, Jan. 5, the Rev. F. S. Williams, of Notting- 
ham, conducted the day’s services. The new chapel 
is substantial and well adapted for its purpose. 
Though it has cost 1,5007., the whole sum has been 
obtained, and it now is entirely free from debt. 

ResiGnations.—The Rev. S. Perry, of the pasto- 
rate of the Co tional Church, Newport, Essex. 
The Rev. T. W. Blackmore, the pastorate of the 
Baptist Church, Bovey Tracey.—The Rev. C. Hewitt, 
the oversight of the Baptist Church, Toddington.— 
The Rev. G. W. Clapham, the pastorate of Lan- 
caster-road Church, Preston.—The Rev. H. Young 
has resigned his charge of the Congregational Church 
at Melksham, Wilts, and has accepted the pastorate 
of the Congregational Church at Painswick, Glou- 
cestershire. ° 

Tue Late Rev. Dr. Hannan.—The funeral of 
this eminent Wesleyan minister took place at Dids- 
bury, near Manchester, on the 2nd. There was an 
impressive service in the Colle The Revs. W. 
W. Stamp, Dr. Jobson, W. Jackson, and J. D. 
Goden, took part in the devotional service, and an 
appropriate address was delivered by the Rev. J. 
Bedford, the president of the Conference. The Rev. 
Dr. Osborn, the Rev. W. B. Pope (who now occu- 
pies the ag of theological tutor, vacated a short 
time ago by Dr. Hannah), and the Rev. John Farrar 
also spoke. The interment took place at Didsbury 
Church, in the family grave of the deceased. A large 
number of Wesleyan ministers joined in the proces- 
sion, and the church was crowded while the service 
was being read by the Rev. W. J. Kidd, the rector. 

Hincxitzy.—The Rev. W. Purdon, Independent 
minister, being about to leave this town, a farewell 
service was held in the Town-hall on the last day of 
1867. First there was a tea-meeting and then a pre- 
sentation meeting, presided over by the Rev. Thomas 
Mays, of Ashby. Presents in recognition of their 
regard were presented to Mr. Purdon on behalf of 
his congregation, Bible-classes, and choir. Amongst 
the company were Father Francis, Catholic priest 
of Hinc 7. the Rev. H. W. Ellis, Unitarian, 
the Rev. J. Rogers, Wesleyan, and the Rev. T. 
Wilshire, Baptist. Mr. Purdon has entered upon a 
new sphere of labour at Thame, Oxon, and, says a 
correspondent, carries with him the hearty good 
wishes of all classes in Hinckley. 

IncREASE OF InpDEPENDENCY.— Comparing the 
Congregational Year-book of 1868—now just pub- 
lished under the careful m ment of the Rev. 
Robert Ashton—with the Year-book of 1858, we find 
that in the metropolis the number of Independent 
churches at the later date was 171, as against a present 
complement of 227, an increase of 56 places of worship. 
The number of pastors in 1858 was 226, against 291 
at the present time, being an increase of ministerial 
power numbering 65. ‘There are also at the present 
time 100 students in the metropolitan colleges asso- 
ciated with Congregationalism. The proportion of 
increase is in about the same ratio throughout the 
country, so that at the present time there are in Great 
Britain and her dependencies 3,330 Independent 
churches, with 1,613 out-stations and mission-rooms, 
under the superintendence of 2,876 Independent 
ministers, whose labours are supplemented by 2,326 
evangelists and lay preachers. The denomination 
has 76 associations and unions, 27 colleges and in- 
stitutes, with 386 students under training for minis- 
terial and missionary work. The number of ministers 
who have died during the year has been 58. 

Tun Curistian Community.—F Ree TA-AnET NO 
TO THE Destiruts.—A free tea to about 150 of the 
poor people of Hoxton was given by the above society 
in its Missioa-hall, Fleming-street, on the last 
evening of 1867. At six o'clock the company had 
nearly filled the hall, and till seven were well regaled 
with tea und its substantial accompaniments, to 
which they did full justice. Amongst the number 
were many who are suffering very severely from the 
prevailing distress, and who seldom have the chance 
— getting a — ogy og as 8 clock, 2 devo- 

ons, the secretary, in a few wo ve the le a 
most hearty welcome. Mr. G. Kirkham, . 


to the Open-air Mission, was called on to preside, 
and addresses were delivered by the Chairman, the 
Rev. Thomas Peckstone, M.A., chaplain to the 
Bethnal-green Union, Mr. F. Wright, a converted 
prize-fighter, and others. The addresses were all of 
a most earnest and appropriate kind, and the closest 
attention was given to them. At half-past nine the 
meeting closed for an hour, and it being the last 
night of 1867 it was determined to hold a — 
to usher in the New Lear. Several who remain 
then partook of refreshment, after which the second 
meeting was begun, and presided over by Mr. W. 
Ward, who conducted « most solemn and impressive 
service till a little past midnight, the hall being 
well filled by attentive listeners of the working class. 
A few friends kindly provided the needful funds for 
this interesting meeting, which will be followed by 
others of the same description. Last year near 2,000 
poor people were thus entertained, and it is intended 
to do the same this year as far as funds are provided 
for the purpose. Donations will be very gratefully 
received for this object, as well as for general relief, 
by the Secretary, 71, Mortimer-road, Kingsland, N. 
Truro.—Services were held in Bethesda Chapel, 
in this town, on Monday, the 16th of December, in 
connection with the settlement of the Rev. Thomas 
Anthony, B.A., as pastor. After a well-attended tea- 
meeting, a public meeting was held in the chapel, 
under the presidency of Mr. Tannahill, one of the 
deacons. Suitable addresses were delivered by the 
Chairman and by the Revs. J. C. Beadle, of Fal- 
mouth; G. H. Hobbs, of Bodmin; F. E. Anthony, 
M. A., of the Western College, Plymouth; G. Orme, 
of Portscatha; W. Page, B. A., of Truro; and W. M. 
Beaby, of St. Austell. Mingled with congratulations 
to the minister and people were various admonitory 
suggestions for the guidance of their mutual relations. 
The duties were strongly insisted on of earnest 
prayer by the people for their minister, and per- 
severing co-operation with him in his and their 
common objects, whilst sympathy and cordial action 
with other churches was much enforced. The newly- 
appointed minister, who delivered the closing address, 
was most emphatic in his denial of any priesthood or 
F except that which belongs to the 
Great Head of the Church universal. The proceedings 
of the evening were evidently regarded with much 
interest and satisfaction, not only by the members of 
the church and oon tion, but by the nume- 
rous friends who united with them. 

New Year's Services.—There were services in 
Orange-street Chapel, Leicester-square (the Rev. 
R. Forsaith), on the first day of the year, of which 
a correspondent gives the following account :— 
According to an arrangement made the previous Sun- 
day, it was proposed to the congregation that they 
should, of their own proper substance, make a thanks- 
giving offering to the Lord for mercies received through 
the previous year. At the close of the service, ‘the 
minister took his station at the communion table, when 
the whole congregation, men, women, and children, 
began to move down one aisle and up the other in ove 
continuous stream, presenting an offering to the Lord, 
wrapped up in paper. The pastor shook hands with 
every member of his flock and wished them all a happy 
new year. The day was cold, but the hearts of the | 
2 were warm, and the results were the noble sum, 
or them, of 32/., which was appropriated to the finances 
of the Church. 

In connection with the Congregational Church, 
Berkhamstead, there was a tea-meeting on New 
Year’s Day, on which occasion the esteemed pastor, 
the Rev. T. Snell, was presented with a purse of 
money. At the subsequent public meeting he re- 
viewed the events of the past year. The Rev. D. 
Harding, of Chesham, sad ge an address, bearin 
on the need of large-hea Christian feeling, an 
the importance of the existence of harmonious rela- 
tions between a pastor and his people. Master Wm. 
Snell, of Lewisham 8 School, also ga ve 
half-an-hour with the Berkhamstead poet, William 
Cowper, which was taken up with the reading of a 
careful selection of the choice lines of the poet, and 
critical remarks thereon. Mr. Snell then gave an 
address on the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” which he illus- 
trated by means of diagrams. The proceeds of 
the tea were applied to the Building Fund of the 
new church. 


— 


Correspondence. 


‘ANTIDOTE TO INJURIOUS AMUSEMENTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
_ Dear StR, — Ia your last impression you furnished an 
account of a conference at Leeds, respecting ‘* the in- 
fluence of singing and dancing saloons on Sunday- 
school work.” At the conference several remedies for 
existing evils were suggested. 

Allow me to give to your readers an account, which I 
have been requested to forward, of a novel and very 
successful attempt to utilise the unocupied hours of 
young persons. The scholars belonging to the King 
Edward Schools, Mile-end New-town, were challenged 
during the months of July and August last, to prepare 


the end of the year, in preparation of models, drawings, 
needlework, penmanship, &c. &., prizes being offered 
for such specimens as should show the most ingenuity 
and skill on their production. 

In anticipation of the last day of the year, about 100 
articles were sent in by the children, all competitors 
being under eighteen years of age. A Commission 
was deputed to adjudicate and to publish a list of the 
articles most worthy of commendation. The task was 


performed amid perplexities of no ordinary character, 


for an exhibition of what could be done by them before | 


Models worthy of first and second prizes and of honour- 
able mention were selected—one a model of the school 
premises, on a large scale; another a brig, fully rigged ; 
a third a modern villa, which attracted much attention, 
the whole of the exterior being covered with halves of 
cherry-stones varnished ; a fourth was a lithographic 
press with stones complete. The usual descriptions of 
needlework, which form the prominent feature upon 
bazaar-counters, were well represented in plain needle- 
work, slippers, xo., and some very fair drawiog, show- 
ing that boys and girls alike took an interest in the con- 
test for honour and reward. The writing of portions of 
the Scriptures, and of the eleventh command nent, was 
executed with varied success. That which commanded 
well-deserved admiration was an elegantly illuminated 
testimonial executed by a young man, still a scholar in 
the school, attached to the young men’s class, to be pre- 
sented for the best penmanship. The rewarde given 
were principally in books, money prizes also, not ex- 
ceeding in any case 28. 6d., to the extent of 31. 10s. 
Some of the children had prizes in more than one class. 
The members of a Bible-class, through their teacher, 
Mr. J. Barnard, presented acopy of Barnes’ Notes on 
the Book of Job and of the Book of Isaiah to the super- 
intendents of the schools, Mr. S. Bellamy, under whose 
superintendence the evening’s entertainment had been 
arranged. At the close of the meeting fruit was distri- 
buted to the 360 children, and the president gave to the 
teachers and scholars a tract entitled, A New Leaf; 
and what will you write on it?“ After singing and 
prayer, many who were present retired to a watch- 
night service and so concluded the eventful year 1867. 
This hasty sketch is forwarded to you under the im- 
pression that if made public other than ragged-schools 
may organise for a similar effort, by which many young 
persons may find for themselves occupation for their 
leisure hours, and so industrious habits be formed of 
lasting benefit to themselves, and for the time being 
greatly to the relief of their parents. 
I remain, very truly yours, 


W. TYLER. 
247, Hackney-road. 


CORRECTION OF AN ERROR. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Deak StrR. —I cannot tell to what extent the Church 
and the Conservative press may be circulating the state- 
ment, which appeared in the Achill Missionary Herald 
of December 10th, 1867. 
From my experience of clerical controversialists, I 
have learnt to take nothing for granted in my dealings 
with the defenders of the Church of England, and I 
therefore ask you to give still further publicity to the 
enclosed extract from the Hampshire Advertiser of 
Saturday last, which paper was betrayed into making 
an attack upon me in its issue of December 28th. I 


that our Church Defence friends (to whom I wish a 
happy new year) are apt to ignore explanations and 
answers, and to serve up old and refuted charges, 
though altogether out of date. For the sake of the 
friends of the Liberation Society, please oblige me by 
inserting this correction of an error. 
Yours very truly, 
CHAS, WILLIAMS. 
Accrington House, Southampton, 
Jan. 7, 1867. 
(From the Hampshire Advertiser.) 

THE Rev. O. WILLIAMS AND THE |[RISH CHURCH.— 
We published in our columns of last week a letter from 
the Rev. Samuel Shone, with the introductory lines, 
both of which originally appeared in the Achill Mission- 
sionary Herald of the 10th December, 1867, which pub- 
lication came to hand last week. We were not then 
aware that the statement which gave offence to Mr. 
Shone, the rector of Cavan, was founded on an error of 
the reporter's, Mr. Williams having in his lecture re- 
ferred to Navan, and to Cavan, and this he soon after 
wards corrected io a letter to the Standard. We entirely 
acquit the rev. gentleman of making any misstatements, 
Nothing has been sail or done by Mr. Williams, since his 
residence amongst us, to justify our making such an im- 
putation; and we much regret having copied from 
another paper a statement contrary to the actual facts, 
and which had already been contradicted, but which, 
at the time, had not met our view. The following is the 
letter referred to :— 


** To the Editor of the Standard. 

„SIR, —Iau reply to the letter of the Rev. S. Shone, 
permit me to say that I ref-rred to Navan, which 
the reporter unhappily converted into Cavan, in my 
8 at Barnsley, on the Church of England in Ire- 
and. 


Southampton, Nov. 18.” 


E.ection News.—Viscount Ranelagh has formally 
announced his intention of becoming a candidate for 
the new borough of Chelsea at the next general eleo- 
tion. There are now, therefore, three candidates 
fairly before the new constituency — Sir Henry 
Hoare, Bart,, and Mr. C. W. Dilke (Liberals), and 
Lord Ranelagh, Conservative. Mr. Beresford Hope, 
M. P. for Stoke-upon-Trent, would seem to have 
decided upon abandoning his constituency, for he 
has written, it is said, to the M.A.’s of Cambridge, 
asking for their support,“ in case, as is ramoured, 
the Solicitor-General should be raised to the bench.” 
The hon. member has not communicated on the 
subject with his constituents, who are considered 
likely, in the event of Mr. Hope’s retirement, to 


would not trouble you with this but for the conviction ~ 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., and Mr. Goldwin Smith 
delivered addresses on Tuesday evening, at St. 
James’s Hall, on education, the former as a lecturer, 
the latter as chairman of the meeting. The lecture 
was the third of a series arranged by the Reform 
League for the political education of the people.“ 

Mr. Forster, who was very cordially received, 
said that the question of the education of the people 
divided itself into three or four branches at once. 
1. What popular education we ought to have. 2. What 
we have, or rather have not. 3. What we should 
aim at once to secure. 4. What we have a reason- 
able hope of soon obtaining. It was now considered 
a truism that we ought not to rest until the enormous 
majority of English children, if not every child, ob- 
tained an elementary education. After defining 
elementary education, he said that it might probably 
be taken for granted that secular education was the 
proper thing to aim at. He stated that one in six 
and a quarter in Prussia went to school, and that 
was almost as many children as there were. In 
England one in ten. He was obliged, too, to believe 
that the education given in a country like Prussia 
was much more generally good and substantial than 
in England. Half of the schools in England, out of 
which we got this insufficient attendance, were un- 
assisted by the State. The vast proportion of the 
education professed to be given in English schools 
was not substantial, and if a strict comparison were 
carried out between our schools and those of Prussia 
and Switzerland, it would be in our case a compari- 
son of sham against real schools. He agreed with 
the undisputed statement of Mr. Bruce in the House 
of Commons last year, that half the children of the 
working classes in this country were uneducated. 
In nineteen cotton factories in the north of England 
only 63 per cent. of the 8,000 children could read. 
(“ Shame.“ Yes, it was a shame, but that was 
vastly above the average, for, thanks to the Factory 
Act and the short-time system, larger proportions of 
the children in cotton and worsted factories could 
read than in other employments. In some cases 
the schools were inefficient; in others, the parents 
wanted the labour of their children. The State had 
neglected its duty, and now that the great body of 
the people had votes, it was discovered that they 
ought to be educated. 

That had brought a large reinforcement of allies to 
those who were doing their best to promote the question 
of education. It would, however, be a most unjust 
statement to say that all uneducated men were dangerous, 
There were many men whom he was proud to reckon 
as his friends whom he could rely upon, who were good 
workmen, good citizens, and sensible persons, in spite of 
their lack of education, but who would no doubt be 
better for it. (Hear, hear.) Undoubtedly there were 
dangerous classes, and it was because there was so much 


igaorance; and if thes» gentlemen who were now be- 


come converts to the necessity of state interference had 
been converted because they feared the ‘‘ residuum,” as 
they were pleased to term it—(laughter)—he was but 
too thankful for the aid they would bring to the cause 
even from such a motive. The State should see that 
the parent did his duty, and if he did not do his duty 
the State should strive in every way to induce and per- 
suade him, and, as a last resort, compel him. (Cheers.) 
The parent was immediately, but the State ultimately, 
responsible for the education of the children of the 
country. (Cheers.) The State had not, however, wholly 
disregarded its responsibilities. A large proportion of 
what was paid to the tax-gatherer went to education, 
but the time would come when men would wonder that 
this ancient and practical people of England should 
have conducted anything it called a national system of 
education upon the present principle, which was not the 
principle of helping thoss who helped themselves, but of 
helping those who were helped by others. If there 
should happen to be a neglected district, a country 
parish where an absentee landlord was utterly neglect- 
ful of his duty, the State followed his example and was 
neglectful too. (Laughter.) The time was rapidly ap- 
proaching in which we must try to fasten upon every 
parish the responsibility of seeing that its inhabitants 
were educated. (Cheers.) We must set to work to 
make laws to prevent ignorance, as the poor-laws were 
passed to prevent bodily starvation. We must supply 
good schools wherever they were wanted, and good 
schoolmasters, For this the district ought to pay, not 
altogether perhaps; but as in some parts of America, by 
means of a local rate, which should be a property rate, 
and not merely a rate upon land and houses. He 
feared it wonld be a very different thing to do 
that in England, and he was quite aware that it was 
not fair absolutely to put upon that kind of 
property all those iocal burdens. At the same time, 
there was more to be said for an education rate than 
any other, and he believed if there was an education 
rate there would be Jess poor and county rates. London 
districts were exceptionally situated, for here there was 
a very unfair system of rating altogether, and some 
measure should be taken for equalising the rates of the 
whole metropolis. (Cheers.) The fairest way, on the 
whole, of raising money for educational purposes would 
be by local rates, with about the same amount of Govern- 
ment aid as was now given by voluntary subscription. 
This would also ensure efficiency, because we must look 
to local management as the chief way of getting the 
work well done, although, on the other hand, the local 
managing committees would do their work better if 
they were inspected by the central government, and in 
some measure controlled. This, however, would not be 
submitted to unless some Government assistance were 
given. A purely central system, working from a central 
office in London, would break down from the cumbrous- 
ness of detail. In any alteration it must not be for- 
gotten that there were many schools already in existence, 
aud it would not be wise to destroy any existing good 
if it could be avoided ; mere officials could not prosecute 
the work of education with the love and zeal manifested 
by many who had hitherto stood between the pecple 
and ignorance, and the problem to be solved was how 
to absorb all the influences at command, so as to have 


a that would leave no child in the land without 
A of education. The bill brought forward 
Mey Bruce and himself last session would meet 
difficulty in come measure, The pro was to make 
the best of any existing system, and supply any def 
ciency by rates. Let the rate system be once introduced, 
and it would soon pervade the whole country. Parlia- 
ment should only give money upon these conditions— 
that the school-house was of proper construction, that 
the master should be reasonably fitted for the business 
of teaching, and that the result obtained was really good. 
If the money of the public was taken, the school should 
‘be essentially a public school to which any and all might 
have access. These were the conditions that applied to 
secular education. (Cheers.) 

But then there was the religious difficulty. He 
denied the claim of any religious body to control the 
education of the people, and he denied this on behalf 
of justice and on the principles of religious justice 
and freedom. (Prolonged cheers.) He denied 
equally the right of men to demand that there should 
be no religious or theological teaching. In dealing 
with the money of the people of England he 
demanded liberty to teach or withhold, as the 
teachers and parents thought fit. There should be 
no interference whatever in religious teaching, and 
if once a law was to this effect, what was 
known as the religious difficulty would at once dis- 
appear. 

There was a school now working on the principles of 
the Conscience Clause in Hoxton, and it had worked so 
far with complete success. The parent ought; of courss, 
to pay if be could, and if he did not pay in fees he 
ought to pay in direct taxes or rates. The wisest plan 
was for each district to decide on the matter of rates. 
He hoped the question of endowments would not be 
settled without recurring to the old principle that the 
clever child of a poor man should havea chance through 
them, and even through the Universities. (Loud 
cheers.) And if ever the Universities should be thrown 
open there would be no one more deserving of the 
thanks of the country than Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
(Cheers.) Although it was no doubt desirable and just 
to make a parent educate his own children, there were 
great difficulties in the way, and his remedy would be to 
extend the principle of the Fac Act as far as the 
agricultural districts, (Cheers.) ith respect to the 
dishonest class, who trained up their children to prey 
upon the public, he would adopt very stringent mea- 
sures. He would make the Vagrant Act and Industrial 
Schools Act more stringent, and would increase ragged 
schools both in number and efficiency. That would most 
likely meet the case, and enable us to organise a oom- 
plete system of education, and fasten the responsibility 
upon every district. He was much more hopeful of 
achieving some large results than he was a short time 
ago, and in the coming session, if he took any part in 
any education measure, he should not be prepured to 
propose so exceedingly moderate a measure as that of 
Mr. Bruce’s last session. He was prepared now to go so 
far as to say that the House of Commons ought to pass 
a law declaring that every district should be made to do 
its duty if necessary. The cause of education had made 
great progress during the past year, and, radical as he 
was, he was in some degree hopeful because we had a 
Tory Government. There were one or two men in the 
present Government who understood the question of 
education and did not participate in the common 
prejudices about it, and Sir John Pakington and Lord 
Stanley had shown that they were in advance not only 
of their own but other parties upon the question of 
ed uoation. 


Mr. Forster acknowledged the assistance the 
ad vocates of a free education derived from the 
voluntaryists, and paid them a high tribute for the 
honourable manner in which they had acknowledged 
their change of opinions. In conclusion, he con- 
demned the indiscriminate manner in which the 
whole of the working classes had been spoken of as 
the dangerous classes, and called upon working 
men to join in the rooting out of those dangerous 
classes by educating their children, and preventing 
them following in their parents’ footsteps. The 
hon. gentleman resumed his seat amidst loud 
applause. 

Mr. BeaLes moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

Mr. Gitpin, M. P., seconded the motion, confess- 
ing that, although he was a voluntary in education 
from the beginning, he had gradually become con- 
vinced that voluntaryism was insufficient, and was 
now willing to join in the establishment of a complete 
unsectarian scheme. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Forster, in acknowledging the compliment, 
urged his audience to pay increased attention to 
political subjects. He then moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Goldwin Smith for presiding, and expressed 
a wish that he was in the House of Commons. 
(Loud cheers.) The chairman had been a whip over 
the heads of the members of the House of Commons 
and it was to be hoped that the rumours we had 
heard of the possibility of his ceasing to be an 
Englishman of great help to England were without 
foundation. (Cheers.) 


Mr. STansFELD, M. P., in seconding the vote, also 
warmly eulogising its subject. 
The motion was carried amidst prolonged cheer- 
ing. 

Mr. Gotpwin Suiru in the course of his reply 
naid — 


I was glad to accept your secretary's invitation to oc- 
cupy the chair this evening, both for the sake of the 
subject and for the sake of the lecturer. We have now 
got our votes; but education must teach us how to use 
them, so that they may be really beneficial to ourselves 
and our country. Education must teachjus how to use 
them so that we shall produce, not that anarchy which 
our enemy accases us of seeking, but that better and no- 
bler order to which we really tend. I myself have been 
actively engaged in the reorganisation of one department 
of our educational institutions, I have been co-operating 
with those who have triedtomake our universities really 
national—to bring them finally out of the middle ages 


national 

seat of political government. Amongst the improvements 
we have made there has been the opening of a large 
number of echolarships to competition and the augmen- 
tation of their incomes. Those scholarships 1 bope will 
be in time the highest round of the ladder by which the 
poor youth of merit can climb from the primary schools 
to the liberal and the highest places in the 
. weensentsstion tee 
ns 0 w i n. 
improvement of one part must necessarily depend u 
the improvement of the rest, and these open scho 
ships of which I speak stand at present the highest 
round of the ladder, while the middle round are still 
wanting. Those middle rounds must be formed by 
the improvement of our ar-schools which are 


a 
ya a the in which we are 
now — and 1 8 inlace to be nothing less 
than the reconstruction of Koglish institutions. (Cheers. ) 
I confess I was glad also to have this opportunity of pay- 
ing my humble tribute of gratitude to Mr. Beales, 
our dent, and to the Reform League. The 
ave done a good work, and have done it we 

and their work, as I believe, will stand good when 
these controversies are wound up in the political history 
of their country. No good citizen agitation ; 
every good citizen would rather attain itioal 
ends by more quiet means, But sometimes 
necessary to bring certain people to their senses. 
* and cheers.) Agitation in this case was dis- 
tinctly ee The leaders of the Reform move- 
ment in the House of Commons were constantly met 
with the allegation that they were pleading for clients 
who were apathetic on the subject of their rights. That 
challenge over and over again was thrown out. The 
Reform League took it up, and they have answered it 
well. They have answered it effectively, and with due 
rega'd for order and legality. Just at the outset one 
incident which we all deplore occurred. A gathering 
of working men unfortunately cannot be held in draw- 
ing-rooms, and roughs will sometimes congregate in the 
train of Reform processions as well as volunteer bands. 
(Laughter.) But upon the whole this great agitation 
has been conducted with a remarkable regard for order, 
with a remarkable absence of anything that could give 
real offence to the most sensitive pele, and in a way 
that forms a valuable pledze for the future use of power 
by the people. (Loud cheers.) No man, I think, can 
doubt that tho agitation was necessary, and that it had 
a real effect. It was after those meetings, if I mistake 
not, that Lord Derby wrote to Mr. Disraeli to bee him 
to give his earnest attention to the subject of Reform. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Disraeli indeed says that this agitation 
had nothing at all to do with it. He assures us that he 
was in love with household suffrage from the outset, 
that be was in love with it all along, only that, like the 
lady in Shakspeare— 

He never told his love—(iaughter 

But let concealment, ike en th’ bud, 

Feed on his damask cheek. 


(Roars of laughter.) If 2 artisan bere or any one else 
in humble employment indulged in as many fictions to 
his employer as prominent members of the 1 
have indulged in during the last twelve months, I am of 
opinion he would at once lose his place. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Is it possible to believe, after what we have 
seen, that honour and veracity reside ia one class alone, 
and that that class is entitled by its immense superiority 
in those qualities to assume whole government of 
the nation? (Cheers.) The Reform League has done a 

ood work already, but there is more yet to be done. 

ou must go on and secure the final and complete triumph 
of national government over a government by class. 
This boon of household suff given partly in the 
belief that while bestowed with ove hand it can be 
withdrawn with the other. Thera is yet a good deal to 
do in the way of the redistribution of seats. Besides it 


is clear, shameful as it is, that the hopes of the To 


party are reposed in what they call the residuum, that 

on the penury and ignorance which, partly at least 
owing to misgovernment, are to be fonnd among the 
poorer householders, With that element they hope to 
exercise what their organs call ‘‘ a legitimate influence ” 
—(loud laughter)—that is to say the influence of intimi- 
dation and corruption, Intimidation must be met by 
* ar ; corruption is to be met mainly by education. 

eers, 


In conclusion, the speaker said he regarded education 
rather as a voluntary, and was afraid of stifling the 
feelings that should be enlisted on the side of popular 
education, by Government interference. His own 
belief was that the great obstacle to a united educa- 
tion was sectarianism, whose sheet anchor was the 
State Church. (Cheers.) This it was that arrayed 
all the other sects in a hostile attitude against itself 
and against each other. He was convinced we were 
now undertaking the revision of all our institutions, 
and in the course of it we should find the necessity 
for giving greater development and strength to our 
local institations, and it would be by giving up all 
interference. with religion that the solution of this 
educational question would ultimately be attained. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Forster (be continued) in some remarks he made 
suid there was a rumour that I was going to cease to be 
an Englishman, That rumour is quite unfounded, Wher- 
ever I may be, in whatever country my circumstances 
and my literary avocations may cause me to fix my resi- 
dence, I shall still be a good Englishman, a loyal subject 
of the English Sovereign, and grateful to my English 
friends. (Loud cheers. 


This concluded the proceedings. 


An educational conference is to be held at Man- 
chester next week, at which Mr. Bruce and Mr. 
Forster will be present, and “ the relative advan- 
tages of a Permissive Bill, and one on compulsory 
rating,“ will be the chief subject of discussion. 

Mr. Flint, the Registrar of the Royal Commission 
on Education, has (says the English Independent) u 
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scheme for ‘settling the questi 
tion for many generations.” First ofall, extend the 
Government grants to all schools for primary educa- 
tion, whether they have certificated teachers or not. 
Pay solely for results. Make the tance of a 
modified conscience clause a condition of all grants, 
whether to Church of England, Roman Catholic, or 
Nonconformist schools; but do not require its in- 
sertion in the trust-deed ; make it a supplementary 
document, with a common agreement stamp at- 
tached.” Mr. Flint's clause would exempt children, 
if their parents desire it, from attendance at the 
public worship, and from “ instruction in the doctrine 
or formularies of the Church” to which the school 
belongs, but “shall not otherwise i with the 
religious ing of the scholars.“ „Flint sup- 
poses that the distinctive dogmatic teaching will 
then be confined to the first half-hour of school, and 
the children who don't like it will come in after- 
wards, but there will be no hindrance to general 
religious instruction. If any of schools 
should infringe the conditions of conscience 
clause, they are to be made to repay the building 
grant, and the children whom the managers refuse 
receive 4 — A 1 3 
expense of t i ut such an e 0 
case he hardly anticipates. This is a modifica- 
tion of Mr. Lowe’s plan, and is such a mild rectifica- 
tion of the existing system as the country may for a 
time put up with. But Mr. Flint may be assured 
that the denominational plan is not one on which 
the education question can be “settled for many 
generations.” 


FENIANISM. 


THE CLERKENWELL OUTRAGE. 

On Friday the ‘inquest on the killed by the 
Clerkenwell outrage was resumed, but the evidence 
differed ry * from that taken before istrate. 

r re © stated, say So that evidence —— 
be given at a future inquiry that a barrel resembli 
—— fired was planted in Corporation - lane =a 
day before the explosion, and on the precise spot 
where the breach was made. The person who brought 
the barrel then planted, wheeled it away again, and 

retended to be drunk. Evidence would also be 

orthcoming as to where the gunpowder came from; 
also the truck. The persistent manner in which 
Allen and Justice loitered about near the prison 
entrance drew the attention of the constables on 
duty to them, as was no doubt intended. 

ut for this the man who fired the barrel would not 

have escaped detection. It was also stated that evi- 
dence would be produced proving the complicity of 


Burke and Casey. It transpired during the investi- 
— that the gatekeeper of the prison was so 


rightened by the explosion that he ran away, and 
the keys were not forthcoming for some time. The 
inquest was again adjourned. 

n Monday the seven prisoners with the 
commission of the crime in Clerkenwell were again 
examined at Bow-streeton remand. None of the five 
sup to haye been directly concerned were posi- 
tively sworn to. Two of the witnesses, however, 
thought that William Desmond was rather like the 
man they saw ae by the barrel, and two others 
thought that it was Allen, who, just before the explo- 
sion, threw something across the street to the man 
who lit the squib; but another witness swore 
positively that it was not. One witness said English 
was very much like the man who fired the barrel. 
Other evidence was given of a rather curious nature. 
On the 2 e explosion two men, one of 
whom was Timothy Desmond, were seen drawing a 
truck, with a barrel on it, along Corporation-lane. 
Very soon after four men entered the Bell public- 
house, near the prison, and English, the landlady 
thinks, was among them. One of the witnesses 
seemed clearly of opinion that the policeman Mori 
could have prevented the lighting of the squib had he 
walked more rapidly towards the barrel. 

In the examination of the four prisoners on the 
charge of treason-felony that followed, it transpired 
that on the 11th December Mullaney entered the shop 
of a tradesman at Enfield, and made many inquiries 
about the state of the small arms factory in the neigh- 
bourhood. In particular he wished to know how 
many rifles were kept in stock, and how the factory 
was guarded. He expressed his sympathy with the 
Fenians, and went away prophesying that something 
would be heard of them before long. 

The Clerkenwell Relief Fund Committee have just 
issued their first 1 It is a lengthy document, 
abounding in painfully interesting details. Seven 
persons, we are told, are dead; forty-one are badl 
wounded, their hurts saben ip be 
sight, maiming, and general disfigurement; fifty-six 
persons are unhoused, with loss of furniture, tools, 
and working materials. The report goes on to state 
that, besides the cases in hospital, the committee have 
received returns of personal injury to as many as 111 

ns, who have suffered more or less severely from 
heshock. A careful perusal of these unhappy conse- 
year of the Fenian outrage will best illustrate the 
ifficulty which the committee has all along felt as to the 
adequate compensation to be made to the innocent suf- 
ferers. Most of the female sufferers have been accus- 
tomed to contribute their own proportion to the 
‘*bread-winning”—industrious and thrifty housewives 
of skilled mechanics. Everything is upturned and 
dislocated ; the sacred safety of home has been ruth- 
lessly violated, and the victims left to start afresh, 
with nothing to start from but the kindly help and 
bounty of the public. Most of them will never be the 
game again. o committee only wish that all Eng- 
land could look upon that ghastly sight of wounded 
men, women, and children, and then fix the measure 
of what ought to be done for those afflicted people. 


of limbs and eye- 
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501. each would be N 1 age to be * 
cold mockery of their pain 08s. ere are, 
ap as many as 600 families in the vicinity 
sufferin in health, person, and pro from 
the violence of the shock. The public subscrip- 
tion up to Wednesday amounted to 6,691/, plus 
4521. 17s. Id. in the hands of various bankers. 
s OTHER INCIDENTS. 

An unpleasant occurrence is reported to have taken 
place in Monkstown, county Cork, on Saturday night, 
A launch from the Mersey, with ten sailors and 
Marines, came alongside a collier which had just 
arrived, and the officer in charge discharged a pistol 
without apparent cause. The contents penetrated 
the collier’s bulwarks and entered the captain’s boot 
and slightly wounded him. The officer and Marines 
with drawn sabres entered the vessel and examined 


the papers. The officer when asked for an explana- 


tion said he re done his duty. They left after 
satisfying themselves as to papers. 

Another Fenian outrage ts reported from Cork. A 
powder magazine at Lough, a suburb of Cork, was 
entered on half 
quarter barrels of gunpowder, weighing in all about 
ten hundredweight, were stolen. Some of the gun- 
powder has been found. It is believed that the 
authors of this exploit were the persons concerned in 
the seizure of revolvers in a street in Cork. 

The fourteen men arrested last week in Wales, 
charged with complicity in the Fenian conspiracy, 
were conveyed on Wednesday from Cardiff to 
Merthyr, where they were examined. Evidence was 

iven i Coffey, one of the men apprehended, who 
Lad turned informer, showing that the prisoners had 
expressed sympathy with the Fenians, and the pri- 
soners were again remanded. At the Dowlais Iron- 
works, near the furnace, a large box full of rifle-caps 
and cartridges has been found, The police have 
taken possession of them, and it is believed that the 


| box and its contents have belonged to Fenian sympa- 


thisers, who, alarmed by the recent activity of the 
police, have taken this means of ridding themselves 
of what might be considered proofs of their compli- 
city with the Fenian conspiracy. The managers of 
the Dowlais Ironworks have transferred their large 
2 of blasting gunpowder to a place of greater 
safety. | 

1 on Saturday was the scene of great 
excitement, by the rumour that five barrels of powder 
had been placed in the sewers of the town with the 
intention of blowing up the railway-station, but 
(every precaution having been taken to prevent any 
outrage bei attempted) it is believed the rumour 
was nothing but a contemptible hoax. 

On Tuesday a summons was issued by the Crown 
— the proprietor of the Irishman newspaper to 
show cause why a criminal information shall not be 
filed against him for the publication of seditious 
libels. One of the articles complained of is “ The 
Holocaust, a comment on the Manchester execu- 
tions, and is said to be the production of an eminent 
individual. The case was to be heard yesterday. 


AN IRISH BISHOP ON REQUIEM MASSES. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Moriarty, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kerry, who on other occasions has honour- 
ably stood forward to maintain the cause of loyalty 
me order, has addressed a circular to the clergy of 
his diocese in condemnation of the regwiem masses. 
He thinks there were circumstances which rendered 


the “victims of the late Manchester executions | 


special objects of compassion ; their death was edify- 
ing and Christianlike, and many were of opinion 
that there was not a fair trial.“ For these reasons 
he does not object to praying for the souls of Allen, 
Larkin, and O’Brien, in secret. But the laity of his 
diocese who wished the masses performed sought not 
for sympathy or compassion, but for “honour.” It 
would be false to assert and childish to believe that 
it was for such reasons that it was sought to pay 
public exceptional honour to the deceased.” Those 
who planned the funeral processions believed that 
these men sacrificed their lives in a noble cause. 
That cause was revolution, and revolution is the chief 
form of antagonism to God and religion which the 
spirit of evil assumes in our day. The acts being 
done for the furtherance of the objects of an excom- 
municated secret society, Dr. Moriarty cannot 
applaud them. We tell them, he says, that the 
Sovereign Pontiff forbids us to absolve members of 
secret societies, and are we to tell them in the same 
breath that it is heroism and patriotism to fight and 
to do for that which the Pope has condemned? 
Dr. Moriarty has a third objection to the masses cele- 
brated in other districts. If these acts of violence 
are lawful and praiseworthy, it would be so to repeat 


y | them; and “are we,” he asks, as priests of the 


living God, prepared to give such counsel?” If a 
band of Orangemem strove to rescue one of their 
brotherhood charged with felony or treason, and in 
the effort shot an unarmed Catholic, should we not 
deem it immoral, nay brutal, to give the homicides 
a popular ovation? Dr. Moriarty says further :— 

e are told that political offences should not be 
punished with death. If this doctrine is to be 
accepted, all political offenders should benefit equally 
by the immunity it affords. The British Govern- 


in this country, may fairly demand that its servants 
shall not be put to death by their assailants.” If 
those who seek to redress the wrongs of Ireland 
abstain from acts or thréats of violence, Dr. Moriarty 
is of opinion that there is no fear, in this age, that 
any amount of spoken or written disaffection will be 
visited with the last penalty of the law. The 
struggle for justice and reform can be carried, he 
holds, to a favourable issue, according to O' Connell's 
rule, “that he who commits a crime drives a nail 


in the coffin of his country.” ‘The names of hire- 
lings and traitors are bestowed (Dr. Moriarty hints) 


iday night, and several half barrels and | 


ment, which is deemed the oldest political offender | h 


by some of the laity upon those priests who will not 
join “the insane movements of the present time. 
“Tf we were hirelings,” he concludes, “ should we 
not flatter the folly and pander to the 7 of 
those on whom we depend for food and raim 

The letter is dated December 24th. 


SIR JOHN PAKINGTON ON FENIANISM. 


At the annual soirée of the Droitwich Mechanics’ 
Institution, on Friday, Sir J. P ton said, the 
conspiracy in our midst should teach us that the 
liberties we enjoyed and the institutions under which 
we had so long and so greatly flourished were only 
adapted to a highly civilised, orderly, and well-con- 
ducted, law-obeying, and God-loving people—that if 
we were to have introduced amongst us these con- 
spiracies, factious and wicked outrages, the result 
would probably be to abridge our liberties and inter- 
fere with the privileges which it had been the boast 
of England to enjoy. : 

The ight depend upon it that the free institu- 
tions 3 t Iberty of England could not be co- 
existent with a divided and distracted people. We 
must be harmonious amongst ourselves, obey laws, 
and drive these conspiracies from amongst us if we 
wished to preserve our liberty and happiness. On the 
part of the Government he thought he might venture 
to say for his colleagues what he had no hesitation in 
sayiog for himself, that it was their full intention, 
anxious wish, and sanguine belief that they might 
stamp out this conspiracy and wicked combination by 
the aid of the power which tke law at present gave 
them. That was their hope and the hye on 
which they had hitherto acted. He might certainly 
say for his colleagues, as he said for himself, that 
they felt it to be their firet duty to preserve order 
and tranquility in the country, and to root out what- 
ever tended to destroy it. They would not shrink 
from using whatever means were in their power to 
effect this object, which was of such paramount im- 
portance, and he felt sanguine that in 1 pe! out 
these endeavours they would have the cordial support 
of all parties and all classes of loyal people. 


THE FENIANS IN AMERICA. 


The New York correspondent of the Daily News 
writes :— 

The “Irish Republic” has been fully restored. 
The rival branches into which it split, owing to the 
contention between the Roberts and the Stephens 
factions, have, it is said, been reunited, so that the 
Republic is whole again. The two chiefs who head 
the Stephens wing called on Mr, John Mitchel, who 
has ‘come back to this country, and offered him the 
presidency the other day, but he declined it. It is 
now said that it will be offered to General Shields ; 
but bis frieods allege that he too, will decline it. 
The fact is, the farcial character of the Republic“ 
begins to be apparent even to its citizens on this side 
of the water. No more talk is heard for the present, 
partly no doubt owing to the bad weather, of military 
operations against Canada. oreover, the sorrowful 
experience of the pa-t shows that the President of 
the Republic” has little to do except bear the blame 
of the untimely disappearance of the funds, which is 
sure to take place as soon as there are any funds, 
Considerable sums still, I think, find their way to 
Ireland, and help to pay for the pl: ts of which you 
are now suffering the effects. As far as I can see or 
hear, however, I doubt if the blowing up of the gaols 
and the murder of solitary ent gy are the kind of 
exploits to excite much enthusiasm here, In fact, I 
think the Irish are rather ashamed of them than 
otherwise. They are a tolerably close imitation of the 
kind of service in which the Confederates engaged 
during the last year of the war in the Northern cities 
and on the Canadian frontier, A Virginian ‘‘ gentle- 
man,” of old family and fine sentiments, was hanged 
here, after trial by court-martial, in 1864, for having 
been engaged in making arrangements to throw a 
night express train, laden with passengers, off the 
track, on the New York Central Railway. Many 
Canadians, and some Englishmen, thought this mode of 
bothering the Yankees rather good fun at the time. 
Americans not unuaturally ask how you like it now 
1 to use Artemus Ward's language to the 

rince of Wales — as far as you have got.” d 


MISCELLANEOUS. f 


On Friday last the Times published a brutal letter 
headed Unspoken Words,” and signed ‘‘ A Briton,” 
stating that hundreds of Englishmen” have whis- 
pered martial law,“ but as yet have not dared to 
give these words full utterance.“ The writer then 
says :— . 

Why is this? Because the cruel and cowardly treat- 

ment of Mr. Eyre is in their memories. A cowardly 
Secretary of State, with his dastardly colleagues, gave 
up to the fury of leagues and conventicles a man who 
braved all to save Jamaica. The men who now tremble 
at the undeveloped dangers of Fenianism are haunted 
by the memory of their own part in that miserable per- 
secution, and dare not ask boldly for that which they 
know can alone save Ireland. Yet I venture to say that, 
were martial law proclaimed to-morrow in Ireland, every 
well-affected Englishman would be thankful. 
This letter has called forth the strongest expressions 
of reprobation and indignation from the Liberal 
journals, some of them holding the Times responsible 
for the opinions of its correspondent. 

The Rev. Mr. O’Callaghan, who is attached to the 
Roman Catholic chapel in Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, preached a sermon on Christmas Day, warning 

is congregation against the evils of Fenianism, 
and denouncing the Clerkenwell outrage. Since 
then the rev. gentleman has received several letters, 
thredtening his life if he repeats “the offence,” and 
warning him that, if he does not wish to have his 
chapel and house burnt, he will keep silence for the 
future on the subject of Fenianism. 

A Cork paper states, on the authority of a gentle- 
man who has recently returned from America, that 
extensive transactions were being carried on at the 
other side of the Atlantic in „the bonds of the Irish 
Republic,” and that its informant was present at an 
auction in New York where property in Queenstown 
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was sold to an enterprising Yunkee in anticipation of 
its one day falling into the hands of the Fenians. 
The ial constable movement continues with 
una activity. The 370 men in the employ of 
Messrs. Holland, Pimlico, have declined to be sworn 
in, but they have arranged among themselves to 
rotect their employer's 2 Those employed by 
essrs. Smith and Taylor, builders, have come to a 


The success which has attended the Exhibition makes 
thoemh thay Sodiaas err te 
similar decision, thoug 0 there are so many deserving. was necessary - 
We regard with the utmost abhorrence the atroci- | °riminate between the best —elways a delicate task, and 
ties committed by alleged Fenians, under the erroneous | always leaving many regrets. „The encouragement 
impression that they were helping to redress the wrongs | Given to every ranch of industry,” added the Raper, 
of Ireland, but believe that the authors and perpetrators will bear its fruits, Agricultore and industry wil 
of such acts are few. and could be stamped out by the | Continue to advance. The men who labour to cultivate 
ordinary powers at the disposal of Government; and | the land may always count upon my solicitude, and 
whilst we yield to none for loyalty eee no- France, enriched by their exertions, will always 
thing but the most urgent necessity : induce us to | stand in the first rank in the path ofjthe progress of 
become a power in the hands of a Government hostile ‘ civilisation. 
to the peaceful and orderly manifestations of the popular | M. Rouher announced that three chief prizes were 
will. 8 to the Emperors 1 4 : wth be apo 
The following extraordinary statement is given b r their great improvement in horse- * 
the Paris correspondent of the Brussels Nord bef to the Emperor of the French for his establishments 
Searches have been made by order of the Prefect of | and improvements for the benefit of agriculture. A 
the Police in a certain quarter of the Faubourg du | great number of decorations were distributed. 
Temple, which have led to the seizure of corre-| The Opposition have gained two vacant seats for 
spondence of the most interesting description between | the d its of the Somme and the Indre-et- 
the English Fenians. Amongst it were discovered | Loire by considerable though not very large majo- 
plans of fresh outrages to be carried out in England | rities. e Avenir National, of these de- 
feats, says that if the Government be wise, it will 


—one of which was the destruction of the fleet - and 
the names of the most important correspondents of 1 a — lesson from the “two warnings” it 


the Fenian movement in London. The discovery 
has been kept quite secret, but the precious docu-| On the conclusion of the sixth and last of the 
ments have been forwarded by the police of Paris as | Advent sermons preached by the celebrated Carme- 
a New Year's gift to the Government of Great lite Father Hyacinthe, at Notre Dame, the Arch- 

bishop of Paris addressed a short to the con- 


Britain.“ 

At the request of Mr. W. Digby Seymour, Q. O., gregation, which was listened to with much attention, | last, showin 
the following address to the Queen by her Irish sub- and in one part produced a certain sensation. Mgr. 
jects is now in course of signature :— Darboy, after laying down the doctrine that liberty 

To Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. is good when authority is respected, but that when 

We, the undersigned Irish subjects of your Majesty, | this respect is wanting there cannot be too much 
authority,” addressed a fervent 2 to God that 

est 


you upon our compani 
away from Rome by their d 
The Roman official journal publishes the retracta- 
tion of Cardinal Andrea. Tt is dated 
The cardinal asks on for > N 
— rr 
eplores the scan 0 and 
tion with the Rraminatore oe 
heretical doctrines of which he 
dinal adheres to the address of the 
at Rome in June, 1867; he withdraws his 
against the Pontifical brief of the 
r | 
has offen It is stated that the cardinal is not 
restored to favour with the ope, nor has he béen 
permitted to resume his benefices. 
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services, and 
2 Johnson for remo Axim from 
mand. 
By another cable telegram we learn that the 
hes thr of debt on the 


t inet. was 
on let 

increase of 3,000,000 dols. 
‘a dill —— from 
. crop in „and abolishing 
the duty on the importation of foreign cotton grown 
during pF om ending April, 1869. 

The Military Committee of the Senate has pre- 
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residing in London and its vicinity, desire respectfully to 


convey to your Majesty the expression of our indignation | he would “ protect France, the sister of nations | sented a report recommending that the Senate should 
and sorrow at the recent outrage at Clerkenwell, perpe- | protect her in peace, and protect her in war, when | not concur in the removal of Mr. Stanton from the 
trated by several evil-disposed and misguided persons; Far could not be avoided.’’ ship of War 
and we beg at the same time to assure your Majesty of our ue P 2 3 
unaltered devotion to your person and throne, and our AUSTRIA Ne — , oe f Aft passed a resolu. 
determination to 5 yout — 4 8 ine to ona of the Vi ° Prassia be — Nr orising the sale o y- four surplus na val 
e ä 1 " associated herself with the recommendations latel The reported offer of the sale of the island of Cuba 
the realm. ; 0 lately po 

Meetings, to proclaim their loyalty to the Qneen | addressed to the Porte by Austria, France, and Eng- | has turned out a canard. 


land for the extension to other provinces of the con- 
cessions made to the Cretans, while Italy and Russia 
have held themselves aloof. v4 

The Austrian Ambassador at Rome, Count Crivelli, 


and constitution and to denounce Fenianism, have 

been held by the Irish Catholics of Worcester, Bolton, 

Ashton-under-Lyne, Dowlais, and other places. 
The man arrested on board the Oriana in the 


Ordinary advices to the 28th of December give a 
terrible account of the state . which prevails 
in the Southern States. It is repo that the negroes 
in the interior of the counties of Virginia are com- 


Thames on Monday, and sup to be the Fenian | at the request of Dr. Hasner, the Austrian Minister | mitting depredations and burning the prope of the 
Captain Deasy, jis said to a discharged Man- | of Public Worship, has received instructions to take | whites, who are arming for defence. t tu- 
chester policeman. The police at Manchester believe | immediate steps for the settlement of the question of | tion is said to prevail in the Southern States. The 
that he has given his correct name, Lionel Granville. | the Ooncordat. 1 correspondents of several journals estimate that 
The decision of the Home to increase the | — 3,000, 000 persons (f), mostly men, are in 
gs oH eee by an addition of 1,000 men has / ITALY of starvation. one 98 of the 1 — — 
been y carried out to a great extent. ‘ : : occurred in Louisiana, and General H 
The anti-Fenian demonstration proposed by the n has at length succeeded in ro- asked permission to employ the starving negroes to 


his Cabinet, which is constituted as 
follows :—President and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
General Menabrea ; Minister of the Interior, Senator 
Oardona; Minister of Finance, Count Cambray 
Digny; Minister of War, Major-General Bertole 
i ‘ Viale; Minister of Justice, Deputy De Filippo; 
1 greign And Coloninl. A Minister of Public Instruction and Commerce, Signor 
/ \ Broglio; Minister of Public Works, Count Cantelli ; 

Minister of Marine, Admiral Ribotti. The three 
new Ministers are Cardona, De Filippo, and Ribotti. 
Writing on the 28th ult., the Florence correspon- 
dent of the Times says it is impossible to — ts 
fact that a feeling has arisen of mistrust in one to 


Metropolitan Working Men’s Conservative Associa- 
tion, having been condemned on all sides, has been 
virtually abandoned. 


re the levees at the national expense. 

e rumours relative to the reduction of the regular 
army areunfounded. General Grant had not recom- 
mended any such measure, and does not consider the 
reduction advisable. 

President Johnson, after a Cabinet consultation, 
had determined to remove General Pope from the 
command of the third military district. 

The New York Herald states that the authorities at 
Montreal apprehended a Fenian rising at Christmas, 
and the troops were held in readiness to act in case 
of necessity. 


The? Constitutionnel, in a semi-official article, says 
that the speeches of the Emperor are often the object 
of perfidious comments. It contradicts those persons 
who endeavour to discover a hidden meaning and | Whom ought to be due the fullest confidence as well 
reserves in the assurances of friendship exchanged | as the highest respect of every man in Italy.” He 
openly and 8 between the Emperor and Count | adds: — < 
von der Goltz. The same journal refutes the rumour | It is impossible to conceal the fact that those feelings 
that the Emperor, in the reception of the Legislative | of affection and confidence which seemed to form one of 
Body, dwelt in a particular manner upon the urgency the best guarantees of harmony among the various 
of the bill relative to the organisation of the army, | Italian pulations now combined in one kingdom, have 
and its necessity as a guarantee for the safety of the of late been greatly weakened and impaired. In short, 
country. “ There was not,” says the Constitutionnel the circamstances of the time have become very serious 
«even the slightest allusion to that bill in the fe 2 — and one hears the fear expressed that things will 

= ; worse before they become better. We are just now 
words pronounced by the Head of the State.” It is | in a state of discord worthy of Babel. The Right abuses 
added: Never were more cordial congratulations | the Left and the Left the Right, and both speak ill of 
exchanged on the occasion of the new year between 


the Centre. Some cry out against the Kiog, and others 
the Emperor Napoleon and the other Sovereigns of 


d-clare notbi can be done with the Parliament; 
Europe. The King of Italy, amongst others, ad- | Menabrea and colleagues are much condemned for 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Canada is having the coldest weather she has had 
at this season for eighteen years. 

It is officially announced that the Crown Prince of 
Denmark is to be betrothed to the Princess Louise, 
the only daughter of the King of Sweden. 

Viscount and Viscountess Amberley are expected 
oe ae ey in the United — 

Prayers are offered up on Sundays in all Prussian 
Protestant churches for the safe confinement of the 
Crown Princess. 

Cardinal Antonelli is ill. He had a kind of fit at 


dressed a most friendly despatch to the Emperor.“ 


The Moniteur of Wednesday states that the words 

tulations of 
ay, had pro- 
duced a favourable impression throughout all Europe, 


of the Emperor in reply to the con 
the diplomatic body on New Year's 
and especially in Prussia. 

The debates on the Army Bill have not yet termi- 


nated. The amendment n substitutes in 

against the 
Government by 144 to 103. After this vote, Marshal 
Niel gave way to an amendment of the committee 
proposing, that instead of being liable to be called 


the Mobile National Guard was carried 


out for eight days or fifteen days’ permanent duty, 


they should not be called upon to leave their homes 
The Minister 
at War yielded upon this point, which is a highly 
important one, reluctantly. On Monday M. Gressier 


for more than twelve hours at a time. 


laid upon the table the supplementary report on the 
Army Bill. The new draft proposes to exempt from 
service the Garde Mobile, the workmen in the naval 
arsenals and dockyards, the custom-house officials, 
letter-carriers, and some other public officials. The 
debate is fixed for Thursday next. 

Some fifteen journals of Paris, including the 
Débats and the Constitutionnel, have been cited before 
the tribunals for articles commenting upon and 
*‘ appreciating,” or giving a summary of” the 
sittings of the Corps Législatif; con to the 


decree of the 17th of February, which prohibits all 


accounts” of the sittings except the official one. 
The distribution of prizes to the successful com- 
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not having played their cards better; Ratazzi is de- 


mischief-maker, but is 
that by the applause that is said to have greeted him on 
his way to Naples, whither he has gone to the recess, 
To add one more touch to this unpleasant sketoh, I this 
day heard an Italian of high position, an honest, liberal, 
and sincere friend of constitutional insti 
which on more than one occasion he has bravely fought 
and bled, declare bis regret that certain circumstances 
rendered even a coup d’état impossible; for he was of 
opinion that it would otherwise have been the best wa 

of exit from the DB eg eu most perplexing and painfu 

state of things. Had it been possible, perhaps he would 
have thouzht twice before desiring it, but the mere ex- 
pression of the wish points the anguish of the sitution. 


On the 5th, Count von Usedom, the Prussian 
Ambassador, had a special audience of the King, when 
he presented his credentials as Ambassador of the 
North German Confederation. In reply to the 
Count's address, the King expressed his satisfaction at 
the cordial sentiments conveyed by him, and declared 
his wish to continue on the same friendly footing with 
the North German Confederation as previously 
existed between Italy and Prussia. 

Much sickness prevails among the French troops 
encamped round Girita Vecchia. 

On New Year's-day the Pope received the French 
officers, who came from Civita Vecchia to offer their 
congratulations. He thus addressed them :— 


I have already testified to the world at the last Con- 
sistory the sentiments I entertained 


nounced by the Ministerialists as an arch-sophist and 
perhaps, somewhat consoled for 


netitutions, for 


the funeral of his colleague, Cardinal Ugolini, and 
had to be carried home. 

Several earthquake shocks were felt towards the 
close of last year in Northern New England and 
New York in Canada, but they did no damage. 

The Warsaw official Dziennik publishes a ukase, in 
which the “ Kingdom of Poland” is no longer 
accorded the name it has held so long, but designated 
as the Vistula Province.” 

Winter, on the Continent, has set in with unusual 
severity. The Rhéne and the Durance (like the Seine) 
are frozen over. At Avignon, on Friday, the ther- 
mometer was seven degrees below zero. 

M. De Lamartine writes to the Paris Siécle to state 
that, although all the papers of the last fortnight 
insist on his being in a dying condition, he is not in 
such a state of health as to excite the anxiety of hig 
friends. | ee 

Notwithstanding the official recognition of the 
Confederation of the North, the representatives at 
Paris of Saxony, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe- Weimar, 
Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Mein the two Mecklen- 
burghs, the free towns and Oldenburg, will remain 
accredited to the Tuileries as before. 

Tux Tycooy or Japan has * It is su 
posed that thé foreign relations of Japan will not 
prejudiced A ge. An adjournment of the 
opening of the new ports for a few months is, how- 
ever, considered probable. 

Tun Empenor AND HI8Son.—The Emperor Napolec n 


with regard to 


on New Year's Day presented to the Prince Imperial a 
Lilliputian engine 10 perfect in its construction 6 


4 


Im 
uction that 


8 De 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


of securing the presence of so distinguished a 
coun as Dr. Macleod, and by coupling his 
name with “ The Clergy of Scotland,” forcing a long 
speech from bim in spite of himself. That day was 
described by him as the most remarkable of his life. 
“He had, in the morning, attended a conference at 
which missionaries of all denominations were repre- 
sented ; he had visited the pinjrapole, an asylum for 


34 

riages rail f fi | 
it can draw a train of car on a railway of five 
hundred yards in length, the rails having been laid 
on the terrace running along the reserved gardens of 
the Tuileries. An engineer attends during the 
Prince’s recreation to teach him how to manage the 
locomotive, explaining the construction of the 


machine. 
Distaess 1N Prussia.—The Prussian journals 
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4,600,000 children (in round numbers who attended 
school in 1866, three-tenths remained less than six 
months, and other two-tenths only from six to nine 
months. In the winter of 1866-67 there were 32,383 
elementary adult classes, one-third of them including 
also superior instruction; the number of adult 
scholars was 829,555, of whom 367,406 were abso- 
lutely or nearly illiterate on entering. By far the 


ll 


ublish strong appeals to the public charity on 

half of the labouring population of the eastern 
provinces of that kingdom, who are not only already 
suffering dreadfully want, but threatened with 
absolute famine from the scarcity of the late harvest. 
Already hospitals are crowded, and typhus has made 
its appearance. | 

Tue Baruetta Ovrrace.—Our readers will re- 
member the bloody excesses which were committed by 
the rabid Catholicos of Barletta last year. Their trial 
has just been terminated before the Court of Assize 
of Bari. The accused were 62, of whom 24 have 
been acquitted; 12 condemned to 18 years in irons, 
am whom are the Canon Postiglione and the 
— Father Vito Maria; 10 to 10 years in 
irons; and the rest to minor punishments. 

Dr. Livinestonz.—Ho news has reached us 
regarding the fate of Dr. Livingstone. A letter from 
Zanzibar, dated the lst of October, says that an Arab 
ivory-trader spoke of having seen the great explorer, 
attended by thirteen followers, to the west of Lake 
Tanjanyika. On being shown an album of photo- 
graphs, he pointed out that of Dr. Livingstone, say- 
ing, That is the man.“ - Bombay Gazette, Dec. 14. 

— Surrerinae Ix Patesting. — Lady 
Georgina Fullerton writes to the Tablet in behalf of 
the asylum at Bethlehem, enclosing a letter from a 
canon of the Holy Sepulchre, who draws a harrow- 
ing picture of the state of starvation to which the 
poor of Palestine are reduced. He tells of women 
selling their children, or strangling them, and of 
young men utterly destitute, clamouring for a morsel 
of bread. Drought, cholera, and locusts are the 
eauses of this famine. 

Mr. Sewarp’s Despatcues,—“ 2,102“! Such is 
the ominous number of Mr. Seward’s last despatch to 
Mr. Adams, These 2,100 despatches to one Minister 
cover the space of about six years, or about 350 a 

ear, or one—long ones, too—for every working day. 

f we suppose Great Britain to be one-fourth of Mr. 
Seward’s diplomatic world, then we have 8,400 de- 
spatches in six years, or 44 foreveryday. Surely no 
country ever had so prolific a secretary. We remem- 
ber to have heard an eminent man—once Secre 
of State himself—say that he believed Seward had 
written more in quantity than all the previous secre- 
taries, twenty-three in number, from 1789 to 1861.— 
Philadelphia Age. 

Tue Eruption or Mount Vesuvius, says 
a telegram from Naples, is increasing and 


extending. During the earlier stages of the erup- 


tion the nomenon was simply a matter for 
scientific observation and 8 wonder, but as it 
continued it became a subject of deeper and more 
eral interest, and a Naples telegram of the 4th 
instant says that on Friday the eruption assumed 
alarming proportions. An immense stream of lava 
had overflown the central cone, and was skirting 
the hill on the west and north-west, and approaching 
the village of Cercola. Constant shocks and explo- 
sions were occurring, and these varied evidences of 
increased activity in the volcano had produced a 
panic in the villages on the slopes of the mountain. 
A MovemMENT aGAInst ARMAMENTS IN BELGIUM.— 
A large meeting was held in Brussels on the 5th 
inst., to protest against the project of increasing the 
military service. The meeting was attended by 
deputations from the working men’s societies of 
Verviers, Liége, Antwerp, Ko. The following pro- 
test was adopted amidst vehement applause :—“ We 
protest with all our en against the plan of aggra- 
vating the terms of military service proposed to 
Parliament. If this project of law, presented without 
our consent and op to our interests, is voted by 
the representatives of privileged electors [there are 
only 100,000 rated voters in Belgium], we hereby 
that we will not recognise this pretended law 
and will refuse to submit to this fresh iniquity.” M. 
Frére Orban has constituted his new Cabinet. 
MassaCHUsETTs AND THE Liqvor Trarric.—In a 
letter to the Alliance News, General Neal Dow says 
the repeal of the late law prohibiting the liquor traffic 
in Massachusetts was due entirely to the Irish vote, 
which solely in favour of slavery and rum.” 
He adds, Let not our friends in Great Britain be at 


the halt and maimed of the lower animals, and con- 
nected with the religious belief of a section of the 
native community; he had visited temples of the 
Hindoos and mosques of Mohammedans, with which 
last his former travels in Syria had already made 
him familiar; now he was celebrating the patron 
saint of Scotland among his own countrymen; and 
he must confess, after all he had seen, that it had not 


ferior class of men.” 

Kina THEoporvs AND THE Sprrits.—A corre- 
spondent of the Times of India, writing from Annes- 
ley Bay, says :—“ Abyssinia, the land of superstition, 
bas of course its witches of Endor. I heard a good 
story the other day illustrating the 2 feeling of 
the country against Theodorus, and the result of our 
advent. e King, so the story said, heard the 
news with a troubled countenance, and determined 
to consult the spirits of his fathers. They were 
summoned and appeared before him. The King: 
Tell me my fate. Shall I conquer as I have always 
conquered? Spirits: No; thy time has come; pre- 
pare thyself. The King: Let me reign but three 

ears more, and I will redeem the past. Spirits: 

o. The King: But two years; let me reign but 
two years. Spirit: No! not one year. Thou hast 
been tried and found wanting. The blood of 
slaughtered thousands cries aloud for vengeance. 
But stay! There is yet one chauce. Relinquish 
sovereignty, return to thy country, be again the 
tiller of the soil, earn thy bread by the sweat of thy 
brow, and live! The King was very irate, and the 
spirits were directed to go to the place from 
whence they came.“ 

GarrBALp!I’s Latest Stupy.—Garibaldi, whose 
general benevolence is perhaps, after all, the noblest 
feature in his character, is solacing himself in his 
present retirement from political life and strife, by 
turning his attention to the question of painless ope- 
rations on inferior animals. Thus occupied, he has 
requested Professor Partridge to obtain for him from 
Dr. Richardson all particulars on the subject, and 
the latest advances in the art of producing anws- 


tary | thesia—a request which has been promptly complied 


with. The last accounts received by Professor Par- 
tridge respecting the General’s health are that, on 
his return to Caprera, he was much enfeebled and 
depressed, but that since his return his health has 
been improving daily. He rises at six, takes his 
cup of hot coffee, and then to the bath. At nine he 
breakfasts on wine, meat, and bread and cheese; 
lunches at noon, dines at six, and retires punctually 
at nine. Physically, we could commend no better 
treatment for this wearied soldier of various fortune; 
nor, mentally, could we suggest a happier diversion 
of thought than the humane and gentle study in 
which he is interested.— Medical Times and Gazette. 


Mr. Diexens’ RRAD NOS IN New Yorx.—The 
New York Tribune of the 21st ultimo says :—“ With 
the morning reading to be given this day, Mr. 
Dickens takes leave of New York for the present, 
to return, we hope, before long and renew the 
triumph of the last two weeks. The completeness 
of that triumph is not to be questioned, and it has 
been gained by the pure force of genius, without 
resort to artifice or yb Mr. Dickens came 
among us quietly and unostentatiously; he has 
kept himself since his arrival in a marked seclusion, 
and has applied himself to his business of reading 
with as much devotion as if he were just starting 
out in life, with his own fortune and that of a 
large family of orphan brothers and sisters depen- 
dent on his exertions. We think that in all this 
Mr. Dickens has shown good taste and tact, and 
has succeeded in concentrating public attention upon 
his reading rather than upon himself, which is, no 
doubt, exactly what he wished to do. As for what 
we cannot help thinking the youthful indiscretion 
of his ‘American Notes,’ we dare say he has been 
himself a little surprised to find how entirely it 
has been forgotten and forgiven, and how un- 
changed is our old admiration for the genius and 
humanity displayed on every page of his writings. 
We trust that this visit may prove profitable and 


struck him that the clergy of Scotland were an in- } write, 


greater number of the adult classes are held on Sun- 
days, at such times as not to interfere with publio 
worship. The efforts made by the State, by the com- 
munes, and by individuals to extend elementary 
instruction, though still leaving room for great im- 
provement, have at any rate attained this measure of 
success, that whereas in 1833 nearly one-half, 48.83 
per cent., of the conscripts could neither read nor 
the proportion was reduced in 1862 to 29 per 
cent., and in 1867 to 23 per cent. The law of 1841 
provides that no child under eight may work in a 
factory, and that all between eight and twelve so 
employed must attend school, and all under sixteen, 
unless they have a certificate of having received 
sufficient primary instruction; but these provisions 
have hitherto been imperfectly observed. 


AMERICAN NATURALISED CITIZENS. 


Just before Congress adjourned for the holidays 
there was an important debate in the United States 
Senate upon the rights of American naturalised 
citizens when abroad. The debate was caused by 
the presentation on December 19, by Senator Sher- 
man, of Ohio, of a petition from the City Council of 
Cincinnati, asking that American citizens when 
abroad should be protected in their rights. We give 
a brief outline of the discussion :— 


In presenting the petition Senator Sherman took occa- 
sion to say that questions had arisen in Germany and 
elsewhere lately that seemed to demand that these rights 
should be, in some manner, defined. Senator Conness, 
Republican, of California, did not know by what mode 
Congress could, in its legislative capacity, protect the 
rights of American citizens when travelling abroad. He 
considered, however, that every right attached to them 
at home belonged equally as much to all citizens abroad, 
and should be protected by the entire force of the 
Government, through the Executive. Though the Pre- 
sident had called attention to the subject in his Message, 
he was now clothed with ample power in that regard, 
and the failure to exercise it was with him. Mr. 
Conness continued, that citizens of the United States 
who covertly or openly dieturb the peace of foi ign 
nations must of course take the responsibility of their 
acts, but that the rights of guiltless American citizens 
should be interf with abroad was a shame and a 
scandal. He did not ask from the commitiee any de- 
monstration in favour of any faction or organisation 
engaged in illicit proceedings, but such co-operation as 
would make the nation’s legitimate power felt at home 
and abroad. He concluded by stating that be had 
strong feelings on the subject, as he was himself a 
naturalised citizen. Senator Sherman again rose and 
said that if any naturalised citizen went abroad and 
committed an offence against the laws of any foreign 
country, he was amenable tothe laws of that country, 
aud it was not the duty of the United States to interfere, 
but the case of political offenders against the laws of 
another country who go abroad and are arraigned for 
what they have done in this country or elsewhere, was 
different, and called for inquiry. A difficulty had arisen 
between this country and an otherwise very friendly 
Power (Prussia) respecting the military service due to 
that Power by naturalised Americans who revisited their 
homes within its borders, Similar troubles had arisen 
with other German States that had been absorbed by 
Prussia, which nation had refused to renounce its claims 
on naturalised citizens, and this matter ought to; be 
placed on a satisfactory basis. Senator Conners said 
that the whole case had not been stated against Great 
Britain. Her courts were not only engaged in convict- 
ing citizens f the United States for acts done, but for 
words spoken within its limits and not punishable by its 
laws. A citizen of the United States had been convicted, 
sentenced, and incarcerated in Great Britain for the 
crime of having spoken in this country. Senator 
Conkling, Republican, of New York, said he would go 
further than either of the senators had gone, and say 
that, even if such acts were punishable by our laws, 
foreign nations had no shadow of authority to take juris- 
diction of them. It wasa sheer invasionof our rights 
in either case. Senator Reverdy John-on, Demoorat, of 
Maryland, said the United States could never permit her 
naturalised cit zens to be punished under such circum: 
England insisted that her citizens could not 
absolve themselves from their allegiance; we do not 
hold that doctrine. Alluding to the recent Fenian trials 


stances. 


aud the denial of the right of the prisoners to a mixed 
jury, on the above mentioned grounds, he thought that 
war could only be avoided by negotiation. Doubtless an 
agreement could be arrived at, conceding to this Govern- 
ment the right to naturalise: if not, he should consider 
it a just ground for war. ‘Senator Sumner, chairman 
of the committee, rose and endors:d Senator Johnson’s 
remark about tie committee, and being thanked by 
Senator Conuess for his assurance on behalf of the natu- 
ralised citizens, Mr. Sumner continued that the United 
States had always maintained its dignity, and 
doubtless always would. The committee on Foreiga 
Relations, however, would not allow themselves to 
be precipitated into hasty action. Referring to 
Senator Johnson’s remark that England insisted on her 
rights over her natives, he said perhaps that Senator had 
not observed, from recent intimations from important 
orgaas of public opinion in England, that there was a 
disposition to abandon that claim. If that disposition 
prevailed, it was easy to see that there would be very 
little difficulty between the two nations. To his mind, 
he continued, the pretension of Great Britain—and he 
did not wish to use too strong language—he was about 
to say was absurd. When Great Britain allows emigra- 
tion on the gigantic scale she does, it is not in her power 
afterwards to say that those emigrants, when they have 
established a citizenship in our country, shall not enjoy 
all the rights of citizenship. The pretension on the one 
side, and the permission on the other, are inconsistent 
with each other, and on that ground he had said that 


pleasant to the end, and that no engagement at 
home may seem 80 pressing as to prevent his re- 
maining with us till every one of our large cities 
and towns has had an opportunity of listening to 
his readings.” 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN FRANCR.— Mr. Samuel- 
son states in his letter on the education of the indus- 
trial classes that in 1866 4,515,917 children were 
receiving instruction in primary schools in France, of 
whom 1,917,074, being the children of poor persons, 
paid no school fees. The communes paid 874, 000“. 
towards the cost of public primary schools, and the 
school fees amoun to about 800,000/., both sums 
being a direct charge upon the inhabitants of the 
communes. In a population estimated at 38,000,000 
the number of children between seven and thirteen 
was computed at nearly 600,000 fewer than the 
4,515,917 children at school, showing that a large 
number must have been sent to school before 7, or 
kept there after 13 years of age. Unfortunately, the 
year’s returns show also that of the children between 
these ages 663,860 attended no primary school, and 
that, 393,173 ot these were not, and had not at any 
previous period, been receiving instruction elsewhere. } 
Further, that of the 594,770 who left school in 1866, 
80,995 could neither read nor write, and 114,071 were 
either unable to read or unable to write. Of the 


all discouraged by the result of this election. No per- 
manent mischief can possibly result from it. Tot 
them remember that in 1855 the Maine Law in Maine 
was repealed summarily with every circumstance of 
insult and contempt, and a ‘stringent licence law’ | 
substituted for it. And in one year, the Maine Law 
was restored to the statute-book by the direct vote of 
the people, while only one man was re-elected to the 
Legislature who had voted to repeal it. And such 
will certainly be the fate of the pro-rum politicians 
ef Massachusetts. The policy of {prohibition is too 
firmly fixed in the hearts of the people of the Old 
Bay State to be overthrown permanently by the 
liquor interest of Boston.“ 


Dr. Norman Maclrop Id Inp1a.—The Times of 
India says that ever since Dr. Norman Macleod's 
arrival in Bombay, he has been sought after, and his 
addresses listeried to with intense ipterest, not only 
by his own countrymen, but by s, Hindoos, 
and Asiatics generally, who claim to regard Dr. 
Macleod not merely as a distinguished Scotch divine, 
but as a large-hearted and genial citizen of the world, 
and who therefore cordially welcome him. The 
Scotchmen of Bombay dined together on the 29th of 
November (St. Andrew's Day), in honour of their : 


patron saint, and could never miss the opportunity 
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the pretension of Great Britain, if she insist on it, is an 
absurdity. He believed that this question, like others, 
would disapp-ar before a candid examination. Senator 
Wilson, Republican, of Massachusetts, referred to the 
tition presented by him about Colon sl Warren, whom 
e described as an American citizen, imprisoned recently 
in Dublin, for a period of fifteea years, on account of 
acts done while io this country, and said such cases 
certainly required some action. He said he sy 
with the object of Warren and his N far as 
it was for the protection of human ts and liberties. 
Senator Howard, Republican, of Michigan, said if such 
allegations against Great Britain were trae, the matter 
should be acted upon immediateiy, and shonld be make 
the subject of correspondence between the Governments 
without delay. 

The debate here ended, and the petition of the 
City Council of Cincinnati, which caused it, was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, with 
the understanding that they should make it the basis 
of action. Numerous petitions of the same character 
have been received in both Houses, and referred to 
the foreign committees. 

This debate derives increased importance from the 
fact that on Moaday last, that is the 6th inst., the 
House of Representatives, as we learn by Atlantic 
Cable, passed a resolution ordering the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to take immediate action on the mal- 


treatment of American citizens by the Brit ish autho- 


rities in Ireland. 


ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


The Times special correspondent sends the follow- 
ing telegram from Senafe :—‘‘ The natives are very 
friendly towards us, and supplies are arriving. The 
troops are healthy. Letters have been received 
from the captives at Magdala, dated November 11, 
stating that they were. then all well. 


near Magdala. Theodore is still in an embarrassed 
position.“ 

A despatch from Aden of Dec. 29 states that, 
according to advices from Massowah, the Egyptians 
appear determined to send a mission to King Theo- 
dore, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
British. 

The Pali Mali Gazette publishes two letters from 
Mr. H. Rassam, both dated November 11. 
From the first we make the following extract :— 


The condition of our friend the Emperor is getting 
worse every day, and I shall not be eurprised 
never see him again. 
country, and the King’s authority at this moment does 
not extend beyond his cam 
long time past he has been obliged to station his remain - 
ing followers inside a hedge, and whenever he attempts 
to leave on a plundering expedition a 
them desert. He still keeps up friendly relations with 
me, and every messenger who arrives from him is di- 
rected to inquire after my health and that of my fellow 
captives, All the petty chiefs in the fortress are also 
well disposed. It isa very siogular circumstance that 
although the country around is in a state of rebellion, 
this Amba is still uninvested, and provisions of all kinds 
have free ingress into Magdala. A rumour has prevailed 
for some time past that three formidable rebel chiefs in- 
tended to attack the fortress, but nothing has come of 
their boasting. It is generally believed that if all 
Abyssinia joined in such an attempt they would be un- 
able to * it, unless aided by treachery from 
within. ith a little * one only of the five great 
rebel chiefs. might easily annihilate the Royal army 
but the very name of Theodore scares the vest of 
them, and their followers are afraid to face him. A 
few days ago we were very badly off for money owing 
to the disturbed state of the roads between Matamms 
and Magdala, and between the latter place snd the 
coast, I am glad to say, however, that our messengers, 
seventeen in number, who were detained on the way 
hither for upwards of two months, have arrived safely, 
bringing us, in all, 2,800 German crowns. I must say 
that the Abyssinian servants deserve the highest praise 
for their honesty and fidelity, and it is a pity that the 
people generally are not blessed with a better govern- 
ment. Since the imprisonment of the Rev. Mr. Stern 
towards the end of 1863 no less than seven servants 
have lost their lives through attachment to their mas- 
ters, two for having been in Mr. Stern’s service, and 
five who were in the employment of the German artisans 
who attempted to escape from the Royal camp some 
time ag». These latter were executed by the Emperor’s 
order for not having divulged their masters’ intention to 
escape, 

Letters from the expedition coming down beyond 
the middle of December are published in some of the 
daily papers. A letter dated“ Senafe, December 18,” 
speaks of the agreeable change from the heavy 
heat of Zulla to the fresh and bracing atmosphere of 
the highlands at Senafe, where the days are as the 
late September or early October days of England, 
the sun, however, having more power. The nights 
are chilly enough to make a double blanket not only 
acceptable but necessary. There is a great variety 
of r at Senafe, and consequently capital sport 
for the officers. The reconnaisances beyond Senafe 
have not yet determined the question whether the 
army can trust to the country for its supplies, and it 
is deemed doubtful whether it will not have to carry 
the greater part of them along with it. The horse 

lague at Zulla is disappearing. The cavalry now 
ose only two or three a-day, instead of, as formerly, 
ten or fifteen. Had the latter rate continued, the 
3rd Regiment Native Cavalry would have ceased in 
another fortnight to be a mounted regiment.” 

The correspondent of the Daily News says it will 
probably not be before the middle of February that 
the expedition will be ready to take the field. The 
Morning Post's correspondent says the exodus of 
many of the highest military authorities to Senafe 
was — and injudieious, but the movement 

y stopped by General Staveley, when 
i ‘fatally disastrous. 0 
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half-a-dozen Colonels are careering about miles 
inland, the subalterns are left like — . =| 
shepherd to arrange for the reception and advance 
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THE IRISH CHUROH. 


A public meeting in connection with the National 
Reform Union was held last night at St. James's 
Hall; Mr. E. Miall in the chair. The meeting, 
which was free, was well attended, the object being 
to hear an address from Mr. T. Mason Jones on the 
Irish Church. 

The Onarrman, on rising, was received with cheers. 
In opening the ee stated that he had 
consented to preside not use he had anything 
important or new to say on the subject, but to show 
the interest he took in the Irish roh question, 
and to evince his conviction that it was necessary 
the 8 dle of Eng a gos 2 = subject. 

roadly, the 0 0 were convinced 
of the i XA —(loud 
cheers) — 4.— establishment of the Church of the 
minority, thereby inflicting an insult on the majority 
of the people, and — on them a badge of 
conquest. (Hear, hear.) But whilst Englishmen 
broadly and generally viewed this matter as a wrong 
that ought to be remedied, numbers were un- 
acquainted with the hi of that Church, and if 
they knew the political wi ness and social wrong 
which had been done in order to bolster up Pro- 
testant ascendancy in Ireland, they would be con- 
vinced that the only remedy was to do away with it 
altogether. (Cheers.) Compromise in this matter 
would inflict further wrong on Ireland. If we had 
done wrong in inflicting an alien Church on her, it 
was better to extinguish it, instead of widening the 
evil, taking into consideration, of course, all interests 
concerned. He earnestly trusted the new constitu- 
encies would make this subject one on which their 
will should be unmistakably manifested, and if it did 
not lead to that result it would lead to nothing. He 
had the fullest confidence in the interest Mr. Jones 
took in this question. (Hear, hear.) That gentle- 
man po the fullest information upon the sub- 
ject, and had means of judging of the feelings of the 
people not only of Ireland, but of ree shed in 
America. He trusted that before they left the hall 
they would be of unanimous opinion that as soon as 
possible the word should go forth from the — * 
— that the Irish Church Establishment ought to 

swept away altogether. r 
Mr. N Jonzs reminded the meeting that the 
truth uttered by Sir R. Peel thirty years ago, that 
Ireland was England's test difficult „was equally 
true now. When the Irish difficulty was confined to 
America and Canada the people of England were 
comparatively indifferent; but now that outrage and 
assassination were stalking in our streets, that indif- 
ference vanished, and had given place to a feeling of 
fear and alarm which was not very creditable to the 
courage of the nation. He believed that for ulterior 
political p a certain portion of the newspaper 
press fos that feeling, and endeavoured to drive 
weak Liberals into the ranks of Toryism for the 
future. (Hear, hear.) But while the English people 
were properly determined to repress and punish 
outrages of so terrible a character that those who 
committed them scrupled not to offer up the lives of 
innocent persons as a holocaust to their revenge, let 
them not forget the wro under which Ireland 
laboured, the principal of which were the land ques- 
tion and the Irish Church. It was on the latter point 
he was to speak, and it was impossible to use language 
too strong in referring to that Church. It was, in 
fact, the grossest, the most monstrous and unjustifi- 


able anomaly of modern times, the like of which was 


to be found in no country on the face of the civilised 
globe. The Established Church was imposed upon 
Ireland quite as much as a political as a reli- 
“teh institution, with the twofold purpose of 
orming a religious garrison and Anglicising and 
converting the natives to the reformed faith, and 
they had endeavoured to uphold it ever since 
1 Fholesale confiscation and bayonet. 
o the evils of conquest they added the 
evils of persecution, and the history of Ireland 
from the early part of Queen Elizabeth's reign to the 
Revolution of 1688 was a ghastly record of unjust 
laws, . insurrections, sieges, and massa - 
cres, which destroyed commerce, brought agriculture 
to a standstill, and wasted, despoiled, and destroyed 
the country. The speaker then went on to quote 
statistics in reference to the revenues of the Iri 
Church, and the opinions of numerous statesmen, and 
then proceeded to discuss the remedies proposed, 
giving it as his opinion that nothing would be effeo- 
tive as a cure for the t state of things but the 
total disendowment of every religious denomination 
in Ireland. With respect to the distribution of 
revenues, that question was premature, but he was of 
opinion that the funds might be profitably expended 


in bringing into cultivation the million of acres of 
waste lands in Ireland and creating a ro- 
prietary; besides which there would be a ical 


justice in making the revenues of a Church which, 
150 years ago, destroyed the existing tenure of land 
in Ireland the means of creating a new end loyal 


peasant proprietary. (Cheers.) To the 
— appeal ase simple — 


of a large army as they best could. The Here id i 
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and failures that marked the course of the Crimean | night would away, her appeal to the 
campaign. The system has got the better of Sir just 1 — made in 
J. Napier. vain. (Mr. Jones sat down amidst the general cheers 
: — 1 
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Scotch and English nations were one because 
their Churches were two; and he put it to the 
meeting whether, if Ireland been the 
8 and England the weaker, and if Ire- 


tte easures 
Roman 6 — — of Ting. 


land, and were to support out of English revenues 
an Irish Roman Catholic Church, the 


presiding. 
talented supporter of the voluntary , and he 
had not only thoroughly carried r 


but had come to de over the ea | at great 
— incon (Hear, hear.) The present 
ty involved the whole question of the tenure 


of land and the repeal of the Union, to which last he 
could never agree. 
r. BAND seconded the motion, which was 
carried enthusiastically. 
The Cuarrman, in returning thanks, said that the 
= of a case was very often the making of it, and 
perfectly sympathised and concurred with the leo- 
turer in the manner in which the case inst the 
Irish Church had been put by Mr. Mason Jones and 
other speakers. 
A cheer was then given for the lecturer, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


FenranisM.—An arrest was made on Wednesday 
night in Dublin of one of the Fenian leaders at 
Hs t. Burke, Casey, and Shaw, the three men 
charged with treason-felony, were finally examined 
at Bow-street yesterday, and committed for trial at 
the next Warwick assizes. Sir Thos. said 
rincipal overt acts had been committed 
at Birming it was the proper course to send the 
prisoners to the county town for trial. 

Tun Sr. ABan’s Rirvat Cass was resumed 
yesterday before the Dean of Arches. Sir R. Philli- 
more, on taking his seat, expressed his regret at the 
decease of Mr, A. Oharles, one of the counsel en- 
gaged in the case. Mr. Coleridge, Q. O., then fol- 
lowed Mr. Stephens in support of the case for the 
promoter. His argument comprised four propositions, 
viz.:—That all the acts complained of bad either 
been proved or admitted; that they were all 
unlawful; that they were all prohibited or unrecog- 
nised by law; and that in these matters absence of 
authority is presence of prohibition, The hearing 
will last several days. 

Tun Qusen’s New Book is noticed at length by 
some of the morning papers. It is entitled Leaves 
from the Diary Our Life in the Highlands,” 
written by the Queen, and just published. The first 
part of the book (says the Star) contains an account 
of the Queen's two earlier visita to Sootlaud in 1842 
and 1844, and a ornise off the West Coast of England. 
Then come the extracts from the journal proper, 
which was at first all it was intended to print. Ulti- 
mately, however, Her Majesty adopted the suggestion 
of Mr. Helps, and added the accounts of the visits to 
Ireland in 1849, to Jersey and the Devon coast, and 
to Killarney. Mr. Holps also prevailed upon the 
Queen to let the work circulate among all her sub- 
jeots, though at first it was Her Majesty's inten- 
tion to issue only a few copies to members of the 
Royal family and her personal friends. The book 
is full of the tenderest and most truthful writing. 
The Queen is above even the temptation to 
artifice, and she writes with a beautiful sim- 
plioity, naturalness, and candour that in themselves 
constitute a high literary excellence, the more to 
be valued because of its rarity in works of this 
description. The dead Prince is the central figure 
of the work, though he is not professedly the subject 
of it. It is a diary of our life; of life shared with 
him and his children. The Queen loves Balmoral, 
evidently not for itself alone, but because, as she 
gays, everything about it bears the impress of the 
Prince’s d. Her husband and her ohildren 
share between them all the Queen’s love; and it is 
not astonishing that so excellent a woman should 
Have made so good a Queen. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 

A very limited supply of English wheat, chiefly in poor 
condition, was on sale in our market to-day. The demand for 
ail kinds was inactive; nevertheless, Monday's advance in the 
quotations was freely supported. There was a fair inquiry for 
fine foreign wheats, at fall prices; but inferior kinds were a 
slow sale, on former terms. The show of samples was rather 
extensive. Floating cargoes of grain were held at very high 
rates. Fine barley was scarce, and rather dearer. Grinding 
and distilling sorte were firm. Malt moved off slowly, but at 
fall prices, The supply was tolerably good, The sale for oats 
ruled steady, at fully previous rates. We have no change to 
notice in the value of either beans or peas. 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 
Wheat. Barley. Malt. Oats, Flour. 
English & Scotch 1,010 130 1,890 60 8 1.220 
Irish 55 2 2 „6 „6 „6 „ ane — — 670 — 
* 9 % 6 21,210 150 — 18,820 840 sks. 
1,200 bis. 
Files Maize, 3,110 qre. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

With all becoming deference, and the utmost respect 
for out Bradford correspondent, we think we have exer- 
cised a sound discretion in closing the controversial oor- 
respondence of the past year with the volume of the 
Nonconformist which belongs to the year. At any rate, 
we acted in the matter on our editorial judgment de- 
liberately exercised, and we are not disposed to be 
40 challenged” out of it, especially when the challenge 
is accompanied by insinuations of unworthy motives. 
We do not wish the topic to be excluded for all future 


time. It may tbe re-introduced de novo on a fitting 


occasion. Meanwhile, we beg our correspondent to 
reflect that from our position we see more than he can 
possibly do of the general wishes of our readers in such 
matters, and must be guided in some measure by their 
capacity of reception. We do not open our advertising 
columns to rejected correspondence, 


a 


Che Honconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tue Fenian panic has almost ceased; and 
though the swearing in of special constables 
proceeds apace, and society is closing in upon 
these ferocious fanatics, the stories of actual 
or expected outrages have become few and far 
between. Newspaper readers are palled with 
sensational reports which end in nothing, with 

imi trials which seem to lead to no 


re 

Nefinite conclusion, with the arrest of nobodies 

who cannot be proved to be Fenian leaders in 

disguise, with tales of privateers that seem to 

be unsubstantial as the Flying Dutchmen, and 

with gunpowder and gas se only in the 
ir John Pek 


paulo-post future tense. ington 
adds his voice to that of Sir Stafford 
Northcote to assure the public that the 
Government can cope with dange’s seen and 
unseen, without requiring extra powers ; Bishop 
Moriarty of Derry has spoken out manfully 
against funeral masses in public for convicted 
murderers ; Mr. Digby Seymour has proposed a 
loyal address to the Queen on the part of Irish- 
men in England; and in many places Irish 
workpeople are meeting to utter their indignant 
protest against the Fenian conspiracy. A show 
of vigour and pre ess on the part of the 
Executive has put an end to daring outrages in 
the South of Ireland, and the prosecution of the 
Irishman will arrest the flood of treason which 
the so-called national journals have been week 
by week pouring forth. Equally worthy of at 
least public reprobation is the suggestion of “ A 
Briton,” which the Times has dis itself 


sgraced 
by printing, that we want a régime of Mr. Eyre 
2 . J 


That Fenianism is no myth, though its ring- 
leaders cannot be brought to justice, and thoug 
it subsists mainly on vile threats, the first re- 
port of the committee entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the Clerkenwell Relief Fund, 
too truly assures us. It is the sad and simple 
record of the dire ong” Sg ne of a crime of 
unprecedented infamy. e daring attempt to 
effect 8 possible release 4 two zee 
prisoners by firing a barrel of gunpowder re- 
sulted in the death of seven individuals, the 
wounding and mutilation of forty-one more, 
and the suffering in health, person, and 
property of about six hundred families. 
Some 7,000). have been 8 by 
the public to mitigate the~cruel lot of 
the survivors, and the committee and sub-com- 
mittees appear to have disbursed the fund 


placed at their disposal with diligence and dis- 


crimination. This ghastly list of killed and 


wounded innocent persons, and this record of 
devastated homes, constitute what the French 
republicans designate the “reprisals” which 
the Fenians have taken for Irish wrongs unre- 
dressed. Let it may be doubted whether any 
peaceful agitation would so effectually have 
aroused the public conscience to the necessity 
of dealing promptly and effectually with the 
Irish difficulty as this inhuman outrage, 

The Reform League meeting, at which Mr. 
Forster, M. P., delivered his lecture on educa- 
tion, was remarkable for a demonstration of 
respect for and confidence in the gentleman who 
presided on the occasion, and delivered a sugges- 
tive and telling speech on the subject under con- 
sideration and on the political prospects of the 
country. In propos a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Goldwin Smith, both Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Stansfeld expressed their pro- 
found regret at the possible loss of his services 
to the cause of English freedom. It is said that 
Mr. Smith is about to fix his residence in America. 
He did not deny the report, though he repu- 
diated the idea that he was “ going to cease to 
be an Englishman.” ‘ Wherever I may be, in 
whatever country my circumstances and my 
literary avocations may cause me to fix my 
residence,” he added, “I shall still be a good 
Englishman, a loyal subject of the English 
sovereign, and grateful to my English friends.”’ 
Whatever may be that gentleman’s future 
arrangements, Mr. Stansfeld’s declaration that 
such men as Mr. Goldwin Smith are specially 
needed in Parliament, at the present juncture to 
assist in moulding the future legislation of this 
country will be echoed throughout the country. 

General Menabrea has at length reconstructed 
his Ministry, taking back the old members with 
three exceptions. He has begun again auspi- 
ciously. hile the Pope is receiving fresh 
additions to the Antibes Legion and swelling 
his army, the Italian Government have dis- 
missed to their homes all the soldiers recently 
called out. The new Cabinet is preparing for a 
disagreeable duty, the discussion of a very 
adverse budget. 

We report elsewhere a debate in the House 
of Representatives at Washington on the rights 
of American naturalised citizens abroad, remark- 
able for the spirit of hostility towards this 
country exhibited by several of the speakers. 
Some days afterwards the House adopted a 
resolution ordering the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to take immediate action on the mal- 
treatment of American citizens by the British 
authorities in Ireland. Though this partisan 
vote appears to have injuriously affected our 
money market, there does not appear to 
be any ground for alarm on the subject. 
The statute law that every British-born 
subject is le to throw off his allegiance 
to the Crown df these realms is so obvious! 
extravagant that it cannot longer be upheld. 
„When Great Britain, as Mr. Sumner said, 
“allows emigration on the gigantic scale she 
does, it is not in her power afterwards to say 
that those emigrants, when they have established 
a citizenship in our country, shall not enjoy all 
the rights of citizenship.” There is no doubt 
that our Government are ready to enter upon 
negotiations on this question, which is not with- 
out difficulty. Are the Irish-Americans who 
are plotting and conspiring in our midst 
Americans or Irish If the former, what ground 
have they for meddling with the domestic 
policy of Great Britain; if the latter, what 
right has Congress to throw over them the 
shield of its protection? The equitable prin- 
ciple which should regulate the final 
decision of this question is clearly stated by the 
Daily News :—“ The country of birth may well 
consent to pass from the rights of allegiance 
over those who have left her for good and all, 
and who seek no further to meddle with her 
affairs. But, on the other hand, when naturali- 
sation is merely colourable, when it does not 
withhold the citizen from taking part in the 
domestic conflicts of his native land, or when 
his allegiance is thrown off at the moment of 
war having actually broken out, then every 
overt act of hostility should in common sense 
be deemed treason. This principle would 
support every just and honest claim for 
immunity, and would be in perfect harmony 
with the amplest exercise of the privilege of 
political asylum. But it would maintain har- 
mony among nations by preventing reckless 
men from ne their protection in order 
to make them a base for hostile operations 
against their allies.” 


— — 


NATIONAL EDUCATION MR. W. E. 
FORSTER’S LECTURE. 


Tux question of National Education appears 


| likely to occupy a prominent in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament this year. Distinct in- 


All parties are now agreed 


timation has been given that Her Majesty's . 
Government contemplate laying before the 
Legislature such proposals as, in their judgment 
will, if carried into effect, render the existin; 
organisation of the means of elementary school- 
ing at once more adequate and moreefficient. Like 
most of our national institutions, that which 
deals with popular education has been a growth, 
in contradistinction from a fabric reared up in 
conformity with a previously systematised and 
settled plan—and, unhappily, powerfully acted 
upon during its early development by various 
conflicting influences, the form it has taken 
exhibits, as might have been anticipated, some 
few—many would say, not a few—serious prac- 
tical anomalies. The Privy Council scheme, 
however, be it what it may, is a ible enti 
of sufficient magnitude to require that it 

be allowed for in any provision that may here- 
after be made for the — instruction of the 
people. The statesmanship which takes this 
subject in hand, cannot now begin with it de 
novo, as theorists would have it do. How it 
may best be worked into a national system, and 
what are the objects and principles which must 
have place in any future organisation of educa- 
tional power, are the real and immediate pro- 
blems seeking solution, and in consenting to 
discuss them before the tribunal of public 
opinion, the hon. member for Bradford has 
done eminent service. The lecture he delivered 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening to a 
large public meeting presided over by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, is a valuable contribution 
towards the settlement of one of the most 
momentous questions of the day. 


Mr. Forster started with an exposition of 
what we ought to have in the way of education. 
He does not agree with those who would con- 
tent themselves with putting into the hands of 
children, at the public expense, the mere instru- 
ments of mental acquisition—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. These he regards as the neces- 
sities of intellectual life—but he would impart 
with them some of its comforts—such as 
grammar, geography, and history. He thinks 
that, in course of time, an addition to the curri- 
culum of public elementary schools might be 
made, in the shape of 2 economy, the 
rudiments of science, and the French language. 
Attention, industry, obedience, order, politeness, 
are also deemed indispensable —as also the 
knowledge of right and wrong, and the motives 
for doing the one and avoiding the other. It is 
well, unquestionably, to fix upon a sufficiently 
high standard, always supposing, however, that 
it come within reach. In actual practice, we 
fancy, it would be found that the course thus 
prescribed must, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, either be gone through with permanent 
advantage by a very small minority of the 
pupils, or run over with no advantage whatever, 
or, still more likely, abandoned in several of its 
items, by the great majority. The truth is, no 
precise syllabus can be devised applicable alike 
to all cases. The amount of knowledge com- 
municated must depend upon the number of 
years during which children are kept at school, 
and as this, as well as the capacities of the 
pupils, will vary, it is impossible to determine 
what the children shall be required to learn, 
although, perhaps, it may be practicable to 
define the entire breadth of knowledge which 
the master shall be competent to teach. 


When Mr. Forster turned from the considera- 
tion of what we want to what we possess, we can- 
not help thinking that he allowed his own mind 
to be beguiled into a region of incertitude by 
statistical phantasms. His object appears to 
have been far rather to impress his audience with 
what the existing system has failed to do, than 
with what it is, and what it is capable of doing. 
There is nothing more misleading than figures, 
unless it be facts,” is a modern saw, which, if 
true anywhere, is true in reference to popular 
education. We confess we put little reliance 
on amateur statistics on this subject—neither 
in the present state of public opinion do we see 
very distinctly the end they are apt to subserve. 
that provision should 
be made for placing the machinery of a sound 
elementary education within reach, if ible, 
of every child in the kingdom, and alf concur 
in believing that this is not done by the present 
system. The hon. member, however, was pro- 
bably not far from the truth, when he said that 
many of the schools were sham schools — but 
in fairness we cannot help thinking that he 
should have given, under this division of the 
subject, a rough outline, at least, of the work 
that is being done, of the means and methods 
employed in getting it done, of the extent to 
which they may be regarded as available in 
fnture, so as that comparing what we want with 
what we have, we should gain a clearer notion 
than he has given us of what remains to be 
accompli : 

The most pregnant portion of Mr. Forster's 
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address was that which supplied an answer to 
the inquiry, what we should endeavour at once 
to get—that is, if we rightly understand him, 
what the friends of National Education should 
strive to wring out of the Government, or 
rather, out of Fa next Session. The 
substance of his recommendations were embodied 
in Mr. Bruce’s Bill, on which his own name was 
endorsed. It amounts to this—that public ele- 
mentary schools should be supported, in part by 
voluntary subscription, but in the main by local 
rates, supplemented by grants from the Privy 
Council. To the. masters and managers he 
would give freedom to provide such religious 
teaching as they may see fit, or, should they 
prefer it, no religious teaching, and to parents 
the liberty of withdrawing their children from 
such teaching as they may disapprove of—in 
other words, he would continue the present 
denominational system * in every case 
by a Conscience Clause. Mr. Forster has not 
fully made up his mind as to whether the edu- 
cation given should be wholly gratuitous or not 
—but it is clear that he inclines towards a free 
system, in regard to the pecuniary cost of 
primary schooling, if not to the higher educa- 
tion given to the middle classes. Though not 
opposed, on principle, to a resort to legal com- 
pulsion to make parents send their children to 
school, he thinks that form and amount of it 
which the Factory Acts already sanctio with 
erhaps some increase of stringency m the 
1 and Industrial School Acts, sufficient 
to meet the case — but if, on trial, the result 
should prove disappointing, he would then call 


in the aid of the policeman. 


We confess we should like to see, and we 
even venture to hope that we shall see, a bolder 
plan than this for the education of the English 
ople. With most of the principles laid down 
a the honourable member for Bradford we 
agree—but we fear we differ with him as to the 
best mode of giving effect to them. We desire, 
as he does, to secure local action under the 
general guidance of central authority. But we 
would not vest that authority in a Committee 
of Privy Council. It should consist of men, the 
majority of whom shall be selected for their 
office solely on the ground of their known in- 
terest in, and capacity for, the business of public 
education, and linked to the Government and 
Parliament by official ties of no great political 
strength. It should have power to decide upon 
the measure and the distribution of the educa- 
tional force of the country, map out districts, 
fix upon the number of schools requisite for 
each, put itself in mediate connection with 
managers chosen by the ratepayers, draw up 
the conditions on which public money shall be 
expended among them, prescribe the course of 
instruction to be given, and generally superin- 
tend the work over the entire breadth of 
England and Wales. We concur with Mr. 
Forster in giving managers and masters 
ample freedom to have what religious in- 
struction they may deem necessary, and to 
parents to withdraw their children from it—but 
any such instruction should be provided by 
local action only, paid for by voluntary sub- 
scription, and conducted apart from the ordi- 
nary school business. With this provision, the 
central authority should have nothing what- 
ever to do, except to furnish the requisite faci- 
lities for the regular application of it. The 
existing machinery ought to be, and, we think, 
may be, utilised, but denominationalism should 
be treated as a luxury for which those who 
prefer it should pay out of their private re- 
sources. We are not clear, moreover, that the 
free system is the wisest one, tending, as it must, 
td make parents underrate the worth of educa- 
tion for their children. In other respects we 
o along with the lecturer, and heartily thank 
im for his timely and able attempt to find a 
worthy solution of a very intricate and difficult 
problem of practical politics. 


THE FRENCH ARMAMENTS. 


Tove France may be said to have lost her 
position of supremacy on the Continent, her 
foreign policy and military arrangements are 
matters of paramount European interest. It is 
still true in a sense that when France is satis- 
fied, Europe is tranquil.” Our neighbours are 
reorganising their military forces, and the world 
looks on with eager interest, not unmixed with 
alarm. It cannot be said that there is no reason 
for anxiety relative to the Army Bill which is 
being st — through the French. Legislature ; 
nor, on the other hand, is the Imperial scheme 
to be regarded as seriously menacing the peace 
of Europe. There ‘may be a danger in the 
future arising out of the new armaments which 
France seems to have resolved upon, but we think 
there is solid ground for the conclusion that 


is arming rather with a view to maintain 
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her prestige than with the prospect of speedy | 
war. 


IIL. must be bereft of his ordinary sagacity to 
contemplate without dread the possibility of a 
great war, in which, if successful, his generals 
would reap the glory, and which would be 
inimical to the material interests of his subjects, 
and endanger the prospects of his Imperial 
succeesor. Such a conflict could only be 
entered upon with the German Confederation, 
a Power which is month by month growing 80 
strong as to be already quite a match for France. 
In the one Empire, as in the other, there is no 
desire for aggression; and, what cannot be 


future, it seems hardly 
mighty struggle either Power would come off 
victorious. But a drawn battle, while it would 
hasten the consolidation of Germany, would 
= a death-blow to the Imperial dynasty in 

rance. The humiliation of Prussia, which M. 
Thiers and his disciples desire, could only be 
effected by a combination of other Powers with 
France. But Austria, though on excellent 
terms with France, is obliged to pursue a policy 
of peace; Russia is withdrawing from the 
European * and fixing her attention on the 
East; Italy has been too deeply humbled of 
late to be regarded as a probable ally of Napo- 
leon III.; and England is likely to swerve no- 
thing from her non-intervention policy to please 
either Emperor or King. It is easy to draw 
sensational pictures of a coming great war; 
but if all the rest of Europe is panting for 
settled peace, and France is unlikely to gain 
aught in gees or territory by challenging her 
Teutonic neighbour, we cannot see any solid 
ground for these apprehensions. 


Such considerations are necessary to enable 
us to contemplate, without immediate alarm, the 
scheme which is under discussion in the French 
Legislature. It provides briefly for the increase 
of the standing army to the extent of 100,000 
men, to be drawn by conscription, and for a 
supplementary force which will require eight 
years before it is fully developed. The whole 
plan is thus succinctly sketched by the Times :— 
„There will be the conscripts of five years in 
actual service, those of four years in the reserve 
—making a force estimated, after all deductions, 
at 800,000 men ready for war at the shortest 
notice. Besides these there will be more than 
400,000 of the new National Guards, who will 
18 under the imperial discipline, differ 
ittle from ordinary soldiers. They are to be 
organised for the express purpose of defending 
the soil of France; they will perform garrison 
duty, and be stationed in the fortified placed on 
the frontier: at a moment of pressure they 
may probably be carried beyond it. The 
French Empire will therefore support under 
various names an army of: 1,200,000 men.” 
“All young France,” it is said, will be 

trained for war.” But the Imperial scheme, 
though it may be adopted. by the Legislature, 
has 4 to receive the sanction of the population. 
If the France of 1868 were the same as the 
France of 1815, this scheme of military organi- 
sation would be a serious menace to Europe. 
We venture to predict, notwithstanding the 
autocracy of the Emperor, that it will never be 
carried into effect. In the first place, the 
country cannot possibly sustain this immense 
drain on its population and resources. It might 
be possible to maintain for a time such arma- 
ments in presence of an overwhelmning danger, 
or in prospect of a supreme national object. 
But the time must speedily come when the 
French people will have to choose between this 
crushin 5 organisation and the develop. 
ment of their material interests. Both cannot 
co-exist. If, as we have been told this dozen 
years past, the commercial and manufacturin 
relations of the country have been growing to sue 
vast proportions under the fostering care of the 
Emperor, it is impossible that the classes whose 
interests are bound up with them will be desti- 
tute of influence in the ultimate decision of the 
question. Napoleon III. has maintained his 
position by acting in harmony with those who 
are engaged in trade and commerce—with that 

owerful section of Frenchmen who care little 
or national supremacy in Europe, but a great 
deal for pacific progress. Itis they whose quiet 
but potent influence has thwarted the war party 
in France, and restrained the impatience of the 


ssible that in such a 


back half a century in her national history, we 
will not suppose that a scheme quite incompa- 
tible with her present state of civilisation will be 
actually brought into operation. The two recent 


We hear on all sides of the indignation of their 
constituents, and shall be much surprised if the 


overlooked in endeavouring to forecast the|i 


does not 1 pore . 
—— — a military system which will 


0 bd 
Verging upon sixty 2 of age, Napoleon | the coun 5 


antry, without yielding any tangible results 
flattering to the — — it becomes a 
uestion between the safety of his dynasty and 
© imposition of this oppressive scheme upon 
an unwilling people, there cannot be much 


doubt which alternati 
— | rnative the Emperor will 


SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 


We have no desire to call in question the 
expediency of swearing in such a vast body of 
special constables to assist for awhile in protect- 
ing life and property in every populous place in 
the kingdom from possible outrage at the hands 
4 skulking — Pag can it be other 

an cause for con ation amon ight- 
minded subjects of the Crown, that the — 
of the Executive to the loyalty of the popula- 


tion, has been so promptly and generally re- 


sponded to. For the present, we take for granted 
that the information in the possession of the 
Government is such as will justify the extra- 
ordinary precautions which it has seen fit to 
adopt, and we trust that they will prevent all 
manner of wicked enterprises which might 
otherwise have ripened into mischief. Besides 
the salutary fear which will be excited by such 
means in the minds of the evil-disposed, whether 
members of the Fenian brotherhood or not, 
whether aliens or natives, the moral effect to be 
anticipated from this formidable array of force 
in support of law and order, and the light in 
which it places the country before foreign 
peoples, both European and American, must be 
acknowledged as, on the whole, of considerable 
benefit. 

But is it not as well to ask whether what has 
now been done in the way of guarding against 
2 conspiracy and sudden surprise be not 
enough for all desirable purposes? Is it worth 
while viewing every act of folly as proceeding 
from Fenianism, every transaction that does not 
bear its explanation on its own surface as con- 
nected with treason-felony, every tale of horror 
or of mystery as an illustration of Fenian 
malignity, and every hoax as done in earnest? 
Why should we ride our nimble-footed sus- 
picions to death, or run hither and thither on 
the trail of every red herring that is drawn 
across our path, to che concealed delight of the 
lovers of mischievoys sprees? Why should our 
newspaper press have whole columns of print 
day after day under the heading of Fenianism,” 
which merely pander to an unwholesome excite- 
ment, and seldom contain a single fact, amid 
multitudes of rumours, about which the public 
can be usefully interested? Surely, we have 
had somewhat de trop of this kind of thing, which 
is likely to breed the very temper it is su 
to abate. Let us calmly and silently use the 
means of protection we have organised, as long 
as necessity requires—but, for the sake of our 
own self-respect, as well as for the sake of our 
reputation abroad, let us cease to fuss ourselves 
thus visibly over what, though at some trouble, 
we can keep under control. Whilst this is the 
case, the less said on the subject the better. 


THE WORKSHOP REGULATION ACT, 
1867. 


To those who are familiar with the textual 
rovisions of the Act for the Regulation of 
Wethshese. a little reflection is none the less 
needed before the application of the statute to 
the industries hitherto 4 from legislation 
can be adequately appreciated. The amenabilit 
to Parliamentary regulation of the chief textile 
manufactures of the North, carried on upon 
a large scale under one roof or one range of 
buildings, and involving the occupation of 
women and girls as the almost sole olass of 
workers, seems, at a mere glance, to be com- 
mended by considerations of humanity, and at 
the same time to be facilitated by the magnitude 
of the economic organisation. The need of 
well-ordered and precise habits of administra- 
tion, naturally increasing with the number of 
the workers, an antecedent basis for the concur- 
rent action of the State and the employer is 
found already existing. The apparently diffi- 
cult application of the principle in other than 


textile manufactures, and on a scale of much 
military chiefs to march to the Khine frontier. | smaller pro 


Unable to believe that France is ready to go a tentative 


rtions, is too important a stage in 


The Workshop Regulation Act is the applica- 


tion of the provisions of the Factory Acts to 

the smaller establishments which these Acts pass 

elections are a warning that, whatever a craven over, and which admit of a less complicated 

Legislature may decide, their votes are not final. — of legislation than that which has 
r 


ually accrued in connection with factory 
bour. The latest Factory Act, which was 


electoral body at the coming general election ] passed last Session, added to the care of the 


ut progressive policy to be passed 
over without remark. 
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Government the industries of the 
metal-working districts, as well as paper works, 
glass works, letter-press printing, book- binding, 
and a few other occupations, and is now in force 
at premises where more than fifty persons are 
employed. The Workshop Regulation Act ex- 
tends the provisions to children, young ons, 
and women, working in any “ handicraft,” 
this word being defined as any manual labour 
exercised by way of trade or for purposes of gain 
in or incidental to the making any article or 
part of an article, or in or incidental to the 
altering, repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or 
otherwise adapting for sale any article.” The 
following, among other consequences, ensue :— 
I. No child under eight years of age can be 
1 47 in any manual labour in the way of 
trade or gain. II. In two years’ time, no child 

can be thus employed who is not—in the factory 

vernacular—a half. timer, and therefore re- 

ceiving an education during at least three days 

of the week. III. No young person under 
eighteen, and no female, may be employed at 

night, or for more than twelve consecutive 

hours. (To meet the customs or exigencies of 
certain trades, an exception is made in the case 

of lads between thirteen and eighteen, subject 

to the same interval of rest, which they are 

allowed during the day.) IV. Children, young 

persons, and women (except in establishments 

where loss than six persons are employed, and 

where the employment consists in making arti. 

cles to be sold on the premises, or in repairing ; 
such articles) cannot be employed after half-past 

four on Saturday afternoons during the present 

oe or after two o'clock from January next, 

9. 

It will naturally be asked, what are the ex- 
ceptions to the occupations which are now 
regulated by law, inasmuch as the new Act 
seems to be the complement of all past efforts 
to protect women and children against the en- 
croachments of labour. Mr. Forster, in an 
address we have noticed in another column, 
pointed to the agricultural labourers as 5 
the few now left at the greatest disadvantage by 
the State, notwithstanding the important mea- 
sure of last Session for the regulation of agri- 
cultural gangs. In London the exceptions will 
be so reduced by the new Act as to leave the 
avocations of clerks and shopmen, and persons 
engaged in domestic service, the most notable 
examples of labour unregulated by the law. 
The workshops of different kinds in the metro- 
polis in which girls and women are largely em- 
ployed, and which will now be amenable to 
official visitation, are numerous beyond the sus- 
picion of those who have no occasion to seek them 
out. Not only are the Court milliners, but the 
silk-mercers, and the retail tradesmen who em- 
ploy girls behind the shop, are placed 
under the operation of the new Act. There 
is a large and important branch of. industry 
in connection with the City wholesale houses 
which is rhaps more analogous than 
any other in London—with regard to the 
conditions under which it is pursued—to the 
class of workers for whom the Factory Acts 
were originally devised. The thousands of girls 
employed in making fringes, tassels, and other 
trimmings ; belts, ties, and braces; cap-fronts, 
flowers, and ruches; crape working, elastic- 
webbing, upholstery, and the many other adap- 
tations of textile fabric which are carried on at 
Hoxton, Hackney, and other localities not far 
from the city, will perhaps form the most nume- 
rous class to whom the new Act will apply in 
the metropolis. 

There is good reason to believe that, imper- 
fect as the Act may be in its present form, no 
resentment of the principles on which it is 
based need be expected from the employers of 
the United Kingdom. The extent to which 
legislation has already been carried with their 
concurrence and co-operation is their answer to 
any such suspicion. They are, however, entitled 
to the consideration which Mr. Baker, the 
Factory Inspector, has so cordially claimed for 
them—a gentle administration of the law. Thie, 
with great forbearance on all sides and by all 

will happily bring, amongst other 

lessings, that extended education which is now 

so painfully desiderated, and which is an in- 
tegral part of Factory Act legislation. 


— — 


SUFFERING FOR ANCESTRAL CRIMES. 


Tue plague of Fenianism which has visited the 
people of England, and which, more or less, fills 
every bosom with a sense of vague mistrust, vividly 
illustrates a law which, albeit always manifesting its 
presence and power in human affairs, and for the 
most part silently acquiesced in as an arrangement 
which none of us can alter, is nevertheless regarded 
as having its origin in reasons which man’s mind 
cenpot fathom, and as drawing after it results 
plexirg to his moral — neh — 


raf 


being visited jast now upon descendants of the third 
and fourth generations, so obviously, so unflinch- 
ingly, so sternly, that while no thinking man among 
us can dissociate the suffering of those now living 
from the misdeeds of those who went before them, 
there are comparatively few, perhaps, who are not 
thereby driven to admit that the operation of the law 
jars somewhat upon their ordinary conception of 
justice. Why should innocent children suffer as they 
often do in consequence of the sins of their parents ? 
Why is a man permitted to run a career of self- 
indulgence, and himself escape, to a great extent, 
the penalties which he so richly deserves, while he 
bequeaths to his posterity the physical infirmities, 
sometimes the life-long torments, which are the 
direct result of his selfish vices? It is quite clear 
that this linking in a continuous responsibility of 
lives that come after with lives that went before, is 
no exceptional provision in the moral government of 
the world. It is an ever operative law. It is an 
indelible feature of the scheme of human life. It is 
what it is, not accidentally, but by design. It must 
be meant to interpret to us some great truth in the 
mind of the Lawgiver, not capable, perhaps, of being 
otherwise expressed. What is it? It certainly does 
not lie upon the surface. Yet, surely, it does not, 
cannot, wholly lie beyond reach of our understand- 
ing, honestly and patiently exercised. For ourselves, 
we do not pretend to clear up the difficulty, even to 
our own satisfaction. But we think two or three 
thoughts may help, at least, to show that the 
apparent mystery is not insoluble, and that there are 
lines of observation which, if persistently followed 
up, promise to conduct us to conclusions in which 
our reason may be content to rest until the appointed 
time when we shall “ see even as we are seen.” 
Well, then, it may be asked in the first place, are 
we not apt to take too narrow and exclusive a view 
of suffering, as though its sole purpose in this world 
were punitive? No doubt, it has for one of its 
functions, perhaps even one of its main functions, 
the manifestation of the evil which comes out of a 
violation of law, and, by means of that manifestation, 
the prevention of courses which lead onward to 
irremediable ruin. But there is a vast amount of 
terrible suffering, and many varieties of it, moreover, 
which no ingenuity of man’s mind can fashion into 
retribution. The shepherd who ventures forth on a 
stormy night to look to the safety of his master’s 
flock, and who, in the blinding snowstorm which 
overtakes him on the mountains, misses his way, and 
either perishes of cold, or falls over a ledge of rock 
to become a mangled victim to his sense of duty, 
can hardly be regarded as bearing any penalties due 
to his offences. The poor babes who at Olerkenwell 
were suddenly involved in the cruellest physical 
torture in their brief but tiery flight to death, could 
not be said to have reaped what they had sown, or 
even what their parents had sown for them. Theo- 
logically we say in a general way that all suffering 
is the fruit of sin, and in one sense, but in a much 
higher one than is commonly understood, it may be 
true that under a dispensation of things, of which 
sin is a leading characteristic, the agency of suffer- 
ing may be indispensable as a remedial process. But, 
apart from theological dogmas and speculations, it 
does not seem to be a fact that privation or pain, or 
anguish of heart, is necessarily and always of a 
retributive nature, at least in regard to the indi- 
vidual who is the subject of it. Master, who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind? Jesus answered, Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents; but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in Him.” 

And {this leads us on toa second observation— 
namely that the laws of Nature or of Providence, so 
far as this world is concerned, do not contain their 
raisons d’étre in what they are, so much as in what 
they teach. From first to last, they are all of then 
illustrative of some aspect of Deity which it is well 
for us to become acquainted with, and, whatever else 
they may do, they subserve the highest ends of their 
being in unfolding to us by their operation some 
thought of God. They constitute the unwritten 
language in which He converses with us of Himself, 
and whichever of them discloses” to our spirits the 
message with which it was charged, answers the 
promptings and fulfils the purposes of love. If, for 
example, men live under an arrangement which 
allows one generation to run a course of unrighteous- 
ness unchecked, and which exacts the penalty of that 
course in the misery of a fature and perhaps remote 
generation, they are not thereby driven to the con- 
clusion that the suffering thus entailed is, or is 
designed to be, in the natare of punishment to the 
sufferers. The continuity preserved between the 
| antecedent wrong-doing and the sequent misery, may 
have a lesson of the last importance to impart to 


mankind, yet without in any way operating to the 
disedvantage of those who appear to be overtaken 
by retribution. We are, perhaps, too readily disposed 
to interpret this continuity as a transaction of justice, 
but of justice misplaced—whereas it may be 
essentially, not a process of justice at all, but a 
manifestation of tenderest consideration and fore- 
casting love. The ills we have to bear as the direct 
result of crimes perpetrated long since by others 
whom we knew not, may be precisely the best 
educators and disciplinists we could have—the most 
timely, the most merciful, the most radiant of the 
truths which it is good for us to know. While those 
painful agencies from which we may derive the 
largest benefit, are at work with us whether as 
individuals, or as a nation, it is worthy of considera. 
tion that what we call the penalty due to the crimes 
of our ancestors falls just where its teaching power 
and its moral effect will be likely to be greatest— 
not upon culprits whose course is well nigh run out, 
and upon whom its voice of warning might be thrown 
away, but upon those who, having no blame in 
reference to the wrongs by which evil has been 
brought upon them, will the more seriously lay to 
heart the malignant nature of the wrong, and the 
more studiously shun it, both for their own sake and 
for that of other people. 

instance, can it be denied that had affairs 
gone on in the channel of prosperity in which they 
danced, and whirled, and sputtered some two or 
three years ago, we should most likely, by this time, 
as a people, have been pretty far advanced towards 
moral ruin? Why, most men who value spiritual 
above material good, and who, in that respect, are 


in sympathy with the righteous Ruler of the 


Universe, stood and looked aghast at the rapid 


detrition and overtoppling of all the safeguards of 


virtue which the sudden inundation of affluence was 
then effecting. Is it not a thing to be thankfal for 
that the streams which fed that uproarious and 
turbid current suddenly ceased to flow, and left the 
river to find its ordinary bed, and to remain within 
it? Can any one maintain that the nation does not 
even now need a severe but salutary discipline, to 
bring down its puffed-up self-sufficiency, and to bring 
it back once more to a moderate appreciation of the 
inherent and indestructible worth of moral prin- 
ciples? What matters it to us whether the desirable 
correction be brought abeut by the smashing-up of 
Overgrown commercial firms or by Fenianism, the 
outgrowth of the sins of our ancestry, or both? To 
us it has been mercy—the mercy of the rough grasp 
which has dragged us back as we were careering 
heedlessly down a flowery slope to a yawning 
precipice. But the fact that Fenian atrocities, the 
bare sight of which has curdled our blood with 
horror, are connected by a chain of cause and effect 
with almost equal atrocities perpetrated in Ireland 
by our forefathers many generations back, opens our 
eyes and our hearts to the lesson that a long course 
of injustice cannot be reversed in its practical results 
by a short spell of repentance, and, if anything can 
do it, impresses our mind with the truth, so neoes- 
sary for the good of the world for all. nations to 
learn, that justice is the only true conservator of 
loyalty, obedience, and peace, and that if these be 
worth a nation’s pursuit, they are only to be had by 
showing the profoundest respect to the rights of all, 
quite irrespectively of colour, race, or faith. And 
that is the lesson which this generation especially 
needs to be taught. Looking at the interests com- 
mitted to the care of Englishmen all over the globe, 
it is well that now we should learn from the expe- 
rience which the past has entailed upon ourselves 
that we cannot override the dictates of morality, of 
brotherly kindness, or of Christian charity, in our 
methods of dealing with conquered races, without 
storing up for ourselves or our descendants—very 
probably for both—miseries which will extort from 
them the bitterest condemnation of our follies and 
crimes. It behoves that generation after generation 
should be indoctrinated in these great truths and 
principles, even though it be at the cost of much 
euffering, for the world will be profited by such im- 
préssive teaching. It is not in anger that the All- 
wise and All-merciful visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children of the third and fourth generation, 
but in mercy ; and the growth of mankind towards 
purity, liberty, peace, and joy would be rather hin- 
dered than promoted by a repeal of the law of Pro- 
vidence represented by the ancient proverb,—“ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” 


— — 


The singular custom of distributing a penny roll 
to all unmarried persons, of what ever age or sex, was 
observed in the parigh of St. Leonard’s, Colchester, 
on New Year's Day. 
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EAST LONDON DISTRESS AND ITS RELIEF. | 


Various causes have for a long time past combined 
to create a most distressing amount of destitution 
and pauperism over the whole extent of the Hast 
side of London, from the Isle of Dogs to Clerken- 
well. There exists in every district of London, as in 
most other large towns in this country, much excep- 
tional distress even for this season of the year, owing 
to the general dulness of trade; but in East London 
it is of such extent that nothing less than the united 
effort of Christians and philanthropists of all classes 
and denominations can effectually arrest it. The 
main cause of the trouble, of course, is the cessation 
of shipbuilding on the Thames, which is owing in no 
small degree to the strike recently made by the men 
for higher wages. The knowledge of this fact has 
served to aggravate the suffering occasioned by it,— 
many persons choosing to reserve their help for 
those who are the victims of misfortune rather than 
of their own folly and selfishness. But however 
natural such a feeling may be as a momentary im- 
pulse, it can only be cherished at the expense of 
thousands who are as innocent of strikes as the 
reader of these remarks. Not women and children 
alone, but the whole district—nay, many districts— 
depending directly or indirectly upon the shipping 
or shipbuilding interests for the means of livelihood, 
are thrown out of gear and hopelessly paralysed by 
the new state of affairs. 

It is estimated—we have no reason to question 
the authority—that 12,000 men are out of employ- 
ment out of a population of 600,000, and conse- 
quently the legitimate source of subsistence of some 
50,000 persons is closed up. This means excessive 
poor-rates levied on people who are for the most 
part at their wit’s end to provide for their own 
households, and a spirit of retrenchment on the part 
of Poor-law guardians which is utterly incompatible 
with the decent exercise of their functions. It has 
been said in more than one quarter that the distress 
prevalent is no more than existing organisations 
of relief are able to cope with; and of districts 
within certain narrow lichits this may, with some 
qualification, be the truth. It may be the case, for 
instance—we speak without the means of accurate 
knowledge on this precise point—that within the 
area of the Poplar Union the amount of actual mis- 
fortune and distress might have been effectually 
relieved if all the sources of help that have been 
forthcoming through various channels had been dis- 
tributed on system, and after careful precautions 
taken against fraud. The account furnished by the 
Times of Wednesday favours such a conviction, but 
it certainly is not true of the immense area of 
densely-populated districts which are together known 
as the East-end of London. 

Not many weeks ago there appeared in some of 
the newspapers, our own among the number, an 
advertisement headed, The Bast London Mission 
and Relief Committee,” in which an urgent and very 
moving appeal was made to Christians of all deno- 
minations to unite together in bringing help and 
sympathy to the destitute in the East-end. That; 
Committee is formed entirely of laymen, some of 
whom belong to the ranks of the aristocracy, Lord 
Radstock, Lord Henry Cholmondeley, Captain Fish- 
bourne, Robert Baxter, Esq., and others, being 
among the number. One of the main features of 
this effort is that it is based upon the recognition of 
the responsible relation of the wealthy inhabitants 
of the West of London to the starving inhabitants of 
the East, and we are given to understand that some 
members of the association have organised com- 
mittees also at Brighton and Hastings for the pur. 
pose of strengthening the hands of the London com- 
mittee. | 

The object of this Committee, as stated by them- 
selves, is to form or enlarge existing depots for old 
clothes where they may be sorted; sewing-classes 
where clothes may be made up, and sewing taught ; 
soup kitchens and cheap dinners; temporary night 
refuges ; temporary ragged-schools in which 
children may be partially fed. In this vast field 
they do not propose to interfere with the ordinary 
channels of relief, believing that these have their 
own sources of supply, and their own sphere of 
work, which will abundantly tax all their energies ; 
but they desire, on the plan pursued in the great 
Lancashire distress, in which some of the Committee 
took part, to use the most effectual means of ascer- 
taining the objects worthy of help, as distinguished 
from those who make a trade of seeking charity, and, 
in helping these, to do so as much as possible, by 
employing them in any available work so as to avoid 
the gift of money. For the administration of the 
funds the sphere of work must be broken up into 


districts, in each of which a central room must be| 
selected, where those who have been long working 

in the district, joined to volunteers for whose assist- 

ance they now appeal, may ascertain from house to 

house the actual distress, and judiciously award help 

as it may be needed and merited.” 

A few weeks has sufficed to place a sum of nearly 

7,0002. at the disposal of the Committee, enabling 

them to make grants to ten local committees whose 

operations extend to parts of Shoreditch, Spital- 

fields, Bethnal-green, Mile-end, Stepuey, Limehouse, 

and other places. 

A few days since the writer accompanied a gentle- 

man connected with this Association to three or four 
of the local centres from which it is attempted to 

extend agencies for relief. One of these is in the 

neighbourhood of Golden- lane and Whitecross- 

street, the westernmost limits of the districts. Here 
Mr. Orsman’s mission chapel affords excellent 

accommodation for sewing classes aud children’s 

dinners,—Mr. Orsman’s labours were desoribed at 

some length in the Nonconformist last year. It is an 
indication of the wisdom and liberality which prevail 
in the counsels of the Mission and Relief Committee, 
that they have so speedily joined hands with workers 
of this stamp. Mr. Orsman is a member of the 

local committee formed to work the surrounding 
district, and as an individual member of that com- 
mittee, obtains a share of the grant from the central 
body, which is expended in providing dinners for the 
destitute little children attending his school. Other 

members of the sume committee are connected 

with a ragged school in Chequer-alley, Bunhill-row, 
of which Mr. R. R. Glover is the Vice-President, 

Here too, consequently, the bounty of the general 

Mission and Relief Committee is distributed. On 
our arrival the other day at the entrance to this 

school, we found the approach crowded by expectant 
children, whom, a few minutes later we saw, to the 
number of about a hundred and fifty, busily engaged 
in discussing the merits of roast mutton and baked 
potatoes. The first and only child we addressed, a 

cheerful but sadly hungry-looking little girl, said, 
with all the sprightliness she could command, that 
she should certainly have had no dinner unless she 
had been a partaker of the feast then before her. 
We needed nothing more than the looks of the wait- 
ing children to tell that cold and hunger were the 
portion of them all. Bat the effort to bless the 
young is full of encouragement at all times, and 
even with such dark hard lines in the background, 
the picture was a pleasant one, and the prevailing 
tone was one of animation and even of merriment. 
The tragic aspect of things was suggested by a poor 
little girl who was crying in the bitterness of her 
grief, because she had lost the penny which was the 
price of admittance. It is hardly necessary to say 
that she was not excluded. In an adjoining room to 
that in which this dinner was being served, was an 
assemblage of thirty or forty poor women, whose 
proper means of support had failed, earning two- 
pence an hour in the sewing-class. The articles 
made up in these classes are either sold at a low rate, 
or, in extreme cases, given to the neighbouring 
poor. ‘These sewing-classes and the children’s 
dinners are organised here, as in the other districts, 
solely at the expense of the East London Mission 
and Relief Committee. 

Wesleyans, Independents, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
and Quakers, are all assisted by, and all co-operate 
with the Mission and Relief Committee in the one 
necessary work of ameliorating the condition of the 
poor. Wending our way further eastward, we came 
to the Bedford Institute, Spitalfields, a commodious 
building, in which an extensive and most useful home 
mission work is conducted by members of the Society 
of Friends. Entering the large hall of the Institute, 


| we fend ourselves in the presence of some two 


hundred women, who on the second day of opening 
had assembled to earn a few pence and an odd gar- 


ment perhaps, at the sewing-class. ‘The platform 
was bestrewn with materials for cutting-out and 
making-up, and business appeared to be progressing 
at a rapid rate. Perfect order and comparative 
quiet pervaded the room, while the cheerful, almost 
breezy, look of one dear soul in Quaker costume, and 
the calm, fervent expression of another, speedily 
showed that Christ’s work was being most effectually 
and willingly done here. A room up-stairs was set 
apart for hot dinners for otherwise dinnerless children, 
who were, at the moment of our entering, having hot 
meat and pease pudding served all round. 


We must reserve for another week a little more 
detail as to the modes of distributing relief adopted 
by this association, and the districts to which such 
relief has reached. Our visit was extended to one 
of the poorest districts of Bethnal-green, where we 


found the same plan in operation, as above described. 


— 
— 


— — 


There can be no doubt that money or clothing con- 
tributed to the Mission and Relief Committee finds 
its way to those who, so far W local inquiries can 
ascertain, are needy, and needy through misfortune. 
There can be no better way of providing a temporary 
subsistence for the children of the poor than by 
giving them two or three meat dinners in the week 
under one roof. This kind of relief will be extended 
to as many really destitute children as the means at 
the disposal of the Committee will allow. In the 
same way the sewing-schools will be extended over 
as wide an area as possible, care being taken that 
women whose husbands have adequate employment 
do not earn money at these classes. Pending further 
information upon the same subject, we may con- 
fidently urge all who have the opportunity and 
willingness to mitigate the distress in the East-end, 
to enable this excellent association to enlarge its 
borders. It carefully abstains from interference with 
existing agencies for relief, and is often the means of 
uniting for common action many isolated and sadly 
forgotten labourers. 

To say that the work should be done by the Poor- 
law Guardians is useless, because our Poor-law 
system is so utterly, so disgustingly corrupt, that no 
one at all acquainted with the character of work- 
house Officials or the present mode of levying rates 
and administering relief, can hope for anything in 
this quarter, unless the whole thing is revolutionised. 
We can, therefore, be doing only good in wishing and 
promoting the success of the movement we have 
described. We have only to add that Mr. Somerset 
B. Saunderson is the honorary secretary to the Com- 


mittee, and that its offices are at 7, Adam-street, 
Adelphi. 


EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


A View or Vesuvius In ERUrrfiox.— Emerging at 
length from the stony desert, we come to an elevated 
oasis, on which we find a roughly built hovel known 
as the Hermitage and a solidly-constructed observa- 
tory. The isolated and exalted position of this 
scientific building is supposed to guarantee it from 
all danger, but it is liable, at any moment, to be cut 
off by a stream of lava from all communication with 
terra firma—if any earth, that is to say, can be oon- 
sidered firm in this insecure region. From this 
point indeed we can atill distinotly trace a current of 
volcanic stone which some years flowed along 
the mountain side and extended far into the valley 
below. As we look down at this recent result of the 
terrible agency even now at work our eyes are at- 
tracted by the sumptuous loveliness of the land and 
sea spread out at our feet, and we cease to wonder 
at the obstinate persistency with which the people, 
whose wealth and lives are in perpetual danger, still 
cling to a home so rich in fatal beauty. From the 
Hermitage we see plainly the shell of the old crater 
from which poured out the destroying fluid that over- 
whelmed Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the shape 
of the new cone, some five miles in circumference, 
which is the present centre of activity. . .. . 
Onr onward way had brought into our field of vision 
the first stream of flowing lava, and the effect of ite 
startling apparition was simply magical. The walk- 
ing now became more painful with every step, and 
the red hot stones, thrown out some 250 feet above 
the cone, came tumbling down in somewhat danger- 
ous proximity. But all thought of discomfort was 
overlooked in the intense anxiety to get as near as 
possible to the scene of action. And when we 
reached the stream of lava that 2 barred 
our further advance, the prospect was grand beyond 
all possible description. From tke summit of the 
mountain and from three separate outlets, five ocon- 
tinuous torrents of molten rock, glowing with a 
brifliance the like of which I have never beheld, were 
sweeping down. These rivers of fire lighted up the 
ice-crowned rocks to our left with a lurid glare that 
wus almost terrible to look at, while the whole atmo- 
sphere was impregnated with the hot sulphurous 
fumes that were given off in clouds of thick white 
vapour. Showers of stones, some as big as a man’s 
head, were shot out of the crater to an immense 
height, at intervals of a few seconds, but they fell as 
lightly, to all seeming, as though they were mere 
sparks of fire. The mountain groaned with the 
hoarse wailing of a long Atlantic wave that dashes 
on a broken shore, while the very ground beneath 
our feet shook in answer to the roar. We seemed 
to be encompassed by every conceivable earthly 
horror, and yet the terror of it was all so tempered 
by the beauty of the clear star-lit sky that spread 
overhead that there was no room in the mind for 
any feeling but that of intense wonder and delight. 
When we had become somewhat familiarised with 
the features of the scene, we began to perceive that 
the stream of lava at our feet was gradually bat 
surely widening towards us, and we were thus 
driven back inch by inch. Lava cools very quickly, 
and it thus forms of itself a strong impediment to its 
own progress. The stream we examined was about 
six feet high, and, as far as we could see, about nine 
feet broad. Continually fed from the crater, it is 
constantly advancing and as constantly widerting. 
The stream, iu fact, may be said to be always boiling 
over, but the fluid cools so quickly that, as it rises 
above the general mass, it congeals and tumbles 
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over the sides of the bank in large pieces that look 
like live coals ; so that, as long as one can bear the 
intense heat, it is quite possible to stand without any 
danger within an inch of the stream. It is only 
neces to draw back as the bank swells and the 
pieces of lava tumble over, Nay, our guide, who 
seemed to be as fireproof as a salamander, actually 
ran up the burning bank with no greater injury than 
the total destruction of his boots. He was fright- 
fully ugly and repulsive in appearance, and looked 
the very image of as demon as he ran his dan- 
gerous course. Indeed, the scene was painted in 
colours that not even the master of fairy scene- 
painters can command, and it was all solemnly, 
terribly real. It was a transformation scene that 
has formed the dénotéement to many a drama of real 
life besides the of “ Masaniello,” and has con- 
verted the splendidly luxurious cities into a mass of 
undistinguishable ruin. Before leaving, we extri- 
cated small pieces of live lava from the mass, forced 
coins into them, turned up the edges so as to keep 
the coins for ever captive, and cooled them with 
snow so quickly that we could put them into our 
pockets within two minutes of their being in a fluid 
state. Although we had stood for more than an 
hour with our feet in deep snow, and our faces 
scorched, it was with great reluctance, with many a 
lingering look behind, that we turned our backs upon 
such a scene as we shall probably never see again. 
—Oorrespondent of the Telegraph. 

Posrrrvisu nr Paris.—On New Year’s-day, at two 
o'clock, the disciples of Auguste Comte in Paris met 
in the gloomy little apartment which their master in- 
habited and sanctified on the second floor of No. 10, 
Rue Monsieur le Prince, near the Luxemburg 
Gardens, to celebrate in common the annual cere- 
mony of the worship of Abstract Humanity. The 
congregation consisted of about forty or fifty persons, 
including five ladies, seated in two small rooms on 
several rows of chairs. The High Priest, the learned 
and eloquent Monsieur Lafitte, Directeur du 
Positivisme, took his seat behind a small round table, 
below a bust of Auguste Comte which stood between 
the windows. Like Mr. Congreve in Bouverie- 
street, M. Lafitte opened with ming unction, in 
the name of humanity, of love, order, and progress ; 
he reminded us that we met for the eleventh time 
since the death of the Master to celebrate the Wor- 
ship of Humanity in a spot sacred to all Comte’s 
disciples, and from which the light of positive truth 
(or, to speak more correctly, of Positivist truth) had 
radiated upon the world. He congratulated his 
friends on the pro the cause had made; he 
reminded them of their missionary duties, he urged 
them to persevere, and entreated of them not to be 
faint-hearted or to fear the numerous opponents of 
the Positive philosophy. 
religious , he maintained, were absolutely 
necessary. he human emotions were awakened 
by stimulating effects of combined action; he hoped 
the time was not distant when the Positivist cere- 
monies would be celebrated in suitable edifices, with 
all the necessary accompaniments of every worshi 
—music, painting, and sculpture. But the good 
Positivist, M. Lafitte continued, did not neglect 
morning and evening his private devotions. ith- 
out odical elevation of the soul at fixed hours 
to higher thoughts, the daily cares of material exist- 
ence would overwhelm and extinguish our spiritual 
life. The Positive doctrine, he explained, did not 
reject peers it borrowed prayer from Christianity, 
but only after having purified and transformed that 

ractice. M. Lafitte dwelt at some length on the 
hagiolo of Positivism, on the Positivist calendar, 
and on the monthly festivities which will be devoted 
to marriage, 8 filiation, domesticity, labour, 
Ko. Although the Indian people had been more 
degraded by the poison of English mercantilism 


hoped that India would be ultimately converted 
by mission efforts, and enabled to enter at 
once into the Positive creed without passing through 
the preliminary phases which the old nations of 
Europe had been obliged to go through—Monotheism, 
Christianity, Scepticism, &c., Ke. Of the Germans 
he entertained a very low opinion. They did. not 
enjoy the same advantages as the French. They had 
resisted too long the beneficent effects of the Roman 
conquest. While the French had rid themselves of 
the Bible altogether before the end of the last cen- 
tury, the Germans were still laboriously applying 
their vaunted critical method to the study of their 
Scriptures. Some persons admired the Germans 
because —. all knew how to read. But what was 
the good of reading if they only read nonsense ? 
England, on the other hand, presented to us the 
encouraging spectacle of men who did not hold the 
Positive creed, and yet co-operated with the Comtist 
party to promote the cause of justice and truth. The 
inglish Comtists had fearlessly come forward to 
defend the trade unions against calumny. While 
the British aristocracy were cunningly availing them- 
selves of the excesses of some few trade unions to 
work upon the fears of the middle classes, these same 
— unions had oneness their ta organisa- 
ion to bring the tyrant Eyre to justice. Mr. Bright 
has taken charge in Parliament of the petition of the 
English Comtists, recommending justice to Ireland 
fairness to the Fenians. The preacher exhorted 

us to toleration. There were many, he said, who 
ter Positivists 
than others who prided themselves on that name. 
There were many who found hope and comfort in 
belief in a spiritual world and a future life; let us 
not be unduly severe upon them! In conclusion, he 
appealed to us to join in spiritual communion with all 
our brethren in the faith.— Correspondent of Pali Mall 


Periodical meetings for | i 


on this letter, says that no one but a Frenchman 
devoid of all sense of humour (which Frenchmen 
often are) could have invented such a form of 
worship, and it is difficult to read the sketch without 
feeling the temptation to regard thy whole subject 
purely from the ludicrous point of view. After quoting 
the preacher’s exhortation, our contemporary re- 
marks: Since De Quincey warned people addicted 
to the seductive but irregular habit of murder that if 
they did not keep a strict watch on themselves they 
might at last sink into habits of incivility and even 
downright unpunctuality, so strange an inversion of 
the common ways of thought was perhaps never in- 
vented. Atheists and materialists are to be on their 
guard against spiritual pride. Mere head knowledge, 
speculative correctness even upon those important 
points of faith, will not of itself save them. Many 
a poor theist may be a better man than you, my 
brethren! Nay, the benighted creature who believes 
in a future state may be dearer to Humanity, and 
have a much more intimate spiritual relation to the 

stematic realisation of final sociability, than the 

harisee puffed up with imaginary superiority be- 
cause he happens to be aware of the consoling truth 
that when a man dies there is an end of him, and 
that all his hopes and fears are bounded by the grave. 
My fellow-atheists, be not high-minded, but work 
out your final sociability with fear and trembling ; 
for if there had happened to be a day of judgment, 
it would have been more tolerable for many a theist 
and spiritualist than for you. It is, indeed, a remark- 
able doctrine, to which it seems the natives of British 
India are to be promoted per saltum, without passing 
through the preliminary phases of Monotheism, 
Christianity, &c.] 


THE TRADE CIRCULARS OF 1868. 


In reply to the question why England did not come 
to grief altogether after the collapse of credit fol- 
lowed by the collapse of the railway and other com- 
panies, the Times finds an answer in the trade cir- 
culars for the new year— 


They show that new manufactures are always spring- 
ing up, new opportunities and materials, new sources of 
supply; and that, if there are, as must be expected, ups 
aod downs in all trades and occupations, happily neither 
the ups nor the downs come together, and if one pillar 
of the social state shows signs of weaknese, another is 
more than strong enough to bear the additional pressure 
thrown upon it. We take the subjects as they are 
placed before us, in the alphabetical order, and let them 
tell their simple story, which, indeed, scarcely requires 
a hand to point to the moral. The sale of agricultural 
implements last year was beyond all precedent, and is 
still increasing. The American cheese imported last 
year was nearly half as muoh again as in the year before, 
but yet has met with successful competition from our 
own produce. “This speaks well for importers, home 
producers, and consumers, Our wheat crop, not tu speak 
of other grain, is computed to have been short by about 


P | three million quarters, which will have to be made up 


by increasing the imports to about ten millions. We 
need not say what this means for our shipping, and the 
foreign demand for our manufactures. The potato crop, 
by the way, was the worst since the great Irish failure’ 
hat killed or expatriated about two millions of persons 
—so our Irish authorities are daily assuring us ; this will 
robably neither destroy nor banish one single human 
ing; solmuch improved are our circumstances since 
1845. Cotton, which our manufacturers a few years ago 
were moving heaven and earth to cheapen by all manner 
of means, has been cheapening rather too fast last year ; 
so fast, indeed, that it was hardly possible to execute an 
order fast enough not to be beaten by the fall in 
price which had intervened. It appears, however, to be 
thought that prices will not fall lower, and that we have 
attained to what was * 88 mort 9 for 
some years ago—a steady and s cient supply of chea 
cotton. Freights are high, thanks ghiefly to the honk 
harvest and the Abyesinian expedition, ‘*The past year 
has been uneventful in the dried fruit trade,” the onl 
incident seemingly being a currant crop of indifferent 
quality, leading to some bold“ speculations. But it 
is evident that these luxuries are in as much request as 
ever. The shipmeuts of hemp from the B:ltic last year 
were several millions of tons short of the year before, 
Whether the crop of last year, believed to be abundant, 
would supply the deficiency is not known ; nor, indeed, 
does it much matter, as we are now importing immense 
quantity of Sisal hemp, a new fibre from Mexico, strong 
enough for many purposes. Iudige has been very remu- 
nerative to the importers. There is no reason to find 
fault, we are told, with the year’s operations in linseed. 
The metal trade, with the single exception of tin, bas 
been as bad as bad could be; but we have seen the 
worst. Iv petroleum, which nobody had heard of ten 
years ago, there have been heavy stocks and declining 
prices; but the consumption, chiefly among the poor, 
still increases. An expected home rival to be made out 
of coal will not pay, aud we may expect better days for 
petroleum. The silk trade still drags. The worms and 
the mulberries are not numerous enough to make up for 
partial failure. As for sugar, it is enough to observe 
that we are consuming more than ever, and that, strange 
to say, the United States are producing more than ever. 
Under tea we have chiefly to note that Indian tea is 
gaining upon Chinese for some qualities and uses, and 
that the grocers have formidable rivals in the publicans. 
Our imports of timber have been increasing enormously 
and we are now importing immense quantities of w 
worked for house building. Tobacoo, we are told, ought 
to rise, especially the better qualities. The imports of 
wine are increasing, «xcept from the Khine and Por- 
tugal, and it really appears that we are becoming again 
a wine-drinking people. Last on the list, the import of 
Australian w which a few years back, even while in 
its embryo state, was one of the wonders of the age, 
has been much greater than ever, but has been actually 
beaten this last year by the import from the River Plate, 
and, as might be expected, the prices have gone down 


Gasette, [The editor of that paper, in commenting 
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Exim and Cusunlties. 


At St. Helen’s, Lancashire, two husbands have just 
killed their wives. In the one case a man named 
Pythian on returning from a carters’ supper brutally 
kicked his wife, and brought on severe hemorr 
which caused her death. He has been commi 
for wilful murder. In the other case M 
was beaten and flung down stairs by her husband 
for not getting him ale in the middle of the night, 
The post-mortem examination proved that the fall 
down the stairs had killed her. The jury returned a 
verdict of manslaughter against the husband. 

A child, about two years and a-halfold, in Lambeth, 
died in t agony on Monday last from drinki 
some scalding tea from a kettle. The only chance of 
saving life was by an operation on the throat, which 
was objected to by the mother. The swelling of the 
throat then went on, and the child was suffocated. 

A distressing accident, by which four lives were 
lost, took place on Sunday at Walton, near Warring- 
ton. Four boys were skating, when two began 

uarrelling, and one of them threw the other down. 
he fall broke the ice in several places, and all the 
boys fell into the water and were drowned. 
wo women have been found dead in Hoxton. 
Elizabeth Davies, a widow, was found dead on the 
floor of her room on Monday morning, “‘ nipped with 
cold.” Elizabeth Baker, the widow of a linendraper 
at Haggerston, was left a legacy of 500/., and spent 
over 1001. of it in drink. On Thursday night her 
son returned home and found her room door locked, 
It was broken open, and she was found lying dead 
on the floor. A post-mortem examination of the body 
proved that she was given to habits of excessive 
drinking. Her liver was like ' nutmeg.“ The imme- 
diate cause of her death was fatty degeneration of the 
heart, caused by drink and exposure to the cold. 

Another accident of a most distressing character has 
occurred near St. Helen’s from the incautious use of 
firearms. Two youths, aged sixteen and fo 
sons of the American consul of the district, were in 
the kitchen, when the elder boy took up a gun. Re- 
marking that he was prepared for the Fenians, he’ 
accidentally pulled the trigger, and the contents of 
the gun lodged in the right eye of his brother, com- 
pletely destroying it, and also severely injuring the 


other A 

A Mrs. Clinton, residing at Shrewsbury, had a 
narrow escape from committal on a charge of man- 
slaughter brought about under rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances. fortnight ago Mrs. Clinton’s son, 
aged ten, was in view of several of his companions 
fighting with another youth, when the mother sud- 
denly appeared on the scene, and, rushing in amongst 
the boys, boxed the ears of the one she could get at, 
the unfortunate bystander ha ing to be a little 
fellow named Edmonds. monds was leaning 
against a wall at the time of the assault, and the 
vigour of the blow knocked his head against the 
bricks with considerable force. He at once went 
home, took to his bed, and died on Friday 12 
after suffering constantly from a pain in his head an 
a bleeding at the nose. It was suggested that the 
deoeased might have received a blow during the fight, 
and this might have led to his death; and the jury, 
giving Mrs. Clinton the benefit of the doubt, returned 
an open verdict. 
Mr. James Chaine, a respectable gentleman, twenty - 
three years of age, committed suicide in Dalkey, Ire- 
land, on Saturday evening, at the residence of Sur- 
geon Lyons, of whose relative, a Miss Norris, he was 
a disappointed suitor. He walked into the room 
where the young lady and her mother were sitting, 
and in a few minutes was seen to apply a phial to his 
lips, and mutter something about an easy death. Mrs. 

orris dashed the phial from his hands, but he had 
drained its contents before she could prevent him. 
He died shortly afterwards. A — phial was 
found in his pocket, together with a pocket - book, on 
a leaf of which was written: —“ Mother, I go to- 


night. I hope you will conform with the wishes 


which I have laid down in my letter. Do not 
think I am mad. I am broken-hearted.”’ 


Surgey CHAPEL Porputag Lecrures.—Notwith- 
standing the unfavourable weather, Surrey Chapel 
was well filled on Monday evening to hear a lecture 
from the Rev. Newman Hall on Across the 
Atlantic; or;a Trip out tothe United States and 
Canada.” The Rev. G. M. Murphy presided, and 
opened the meeting with prayer. The lecture was 
exceedingly well received, and a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the lecturer. Mr. Hall will deliver 


‘two lectures on America in the Metropolitan Taber- 


nacle this month. 

Miss Burpetr Coutts anp Her TrNANTS.— Miss 
Burdett Coutts has been at great trouble and expense 
in getting ber tenants in Columbia-square, Bethnal- 
green, put upon the electoral registers as voters for 
the new borough of Hackney.. Still further to add 
to their fulness of knowledge respecting the relatione 
ship existing between „owners and “ occupiers ” 
of houses and tenements under the New Reform Act, 
she has had printed and distributed among her 
tenantry an extract from an important circular ad- 
dressed by the Poor Law Board to the overseers of 
parishes. The tenantry, sensible of the importance ~ 
of the communication which they had received from 
their landlady, held a meeting on December 17, at 
which a resolution was unanimously adopted, ex- 
pressing the opinion that Miss Burdett Coutts 
deserved the grateful thanks of her tenantry for 
having aided them in obtaining the benefits of 
citizensbip, and for having voluntarily defrayed all 

expenses attendant upon their being put upon 


the 
| the electoral roll.— Globe. 
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# iteruture, 
THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND.* 


M. de Montalembert has just issued two new 
volumes of his great work which, as they com- 
plete that portion of the history which is 


devoted to the Conversion of England,” can- | P 


not fail to have a special interest for ourselves. 
He is not, indeed, one to whom we should 
look for any new light upon the history of our 
Saxon forefathers. It would be too much to 
say that a man of his power and learning is not 
familiar with the results of modern inquiry, and 
that he is ignorant how thoroughly the old 
notion of a Heptarchy has been —4 but 
it is certain that he will concede as little as 
possible, even on mere literary or historic ques- 
tions, to that modern spirit of inquiry which is 
in his judgment so irreverent and sceptical. It 
would be absurd, therefore, to describe his book 
as a valuable addition to our early historic 
literature, for it is the production of a man 
under the influence of prepossessions so strong 
as utterly to unfit him for the work of impartial 
investigation. The monks are his heroes, and 
men and events are judged entirely according 
to the relations which they sustain to them. 
The very simplicity of this principle, indeed, 
sometimes involves him in difficulty, for 
occasionally these exalted men are found in a 
position of antagonism to each other, and it would 
appear almost impossible to justify one without 
condemning another, equally entitled to 
reverential admiration. But it must be con- 
fessed that our author shows a remarkable 
dexterity in dealing with such cases, when they 
arise, while of course, in all others, where one 
of the monastic leaders is on one side and a 
mere layman, however exalted, on the other the 
decision is perfectly easy. 

Still, in spite of this strong bias, nay partly 
because of this, the book is intensely interest- 
ing even to those whose sympathies are most 
widely removed from those of the author. 
Apart from its attraction as a revelation of the 
man himself—a more interesting study to us 
than any of those whose portraits he has here 
drawn—it has a great charm from the views it 
gives us of obscure nooks and corners of history, 
which are likely to escape the notice of thoge 
who study its records, without the special aim 
which is always present to his mind. Take, for 
example, the accounts he gives of the founda- 
tion of some of those great monasteries, the 
majestic ruins of which still attract the tourist 
who wanders among their crumbling arches, 
admiring with more or less intelligence the 
features of their architecture, but for the most 
part altogether ignorant of the story of their 
past, rich as it often is in instructive and touch- 
ing incident. Lindisfarne, as all students know, 
was a settlement from Iona, and its cathedral 
was the work of Finan, the successor of the 
distinguished Aidan, who caused it to be built 
“not of stone, like that which Paulinus and 
Edwin had commenced at York, but according 
“to the Celtic custom, and like the churches 
built by Columba and his Irish monks : it was 
“made entirely of wood, and covered with 
‘“‘rushes, or rather with that long rough sea 
„grass, whose pivot-like roots bind together the 
* sands on the sea-shore, and which is still found 
in great abundance on the island, as well as on 
the sandy beach which has to be crossed before 
the traveller can reach Lindisfarne.” It is per- 
haps less generally known that the more familiar 
Melrose was also an outpost of Iona and 
Lindisfarne, whose establishment was rendered 
necessary by the fact that the latter was in- 
sufficient for the training of the monks employed 
in the conversion of the Northumbrian king- 
dom. The site was doubtless chosen for its 
profound solitude, ‘‘ as the very name indicates 
( Mail-ross, or Mul-ross, desolate point), and 
“was about three miles distant from that of its 
„magnificent successor, the Cistercian Abbey, 
“whose picturesque ruins attract all the 
“visitors of the famous quadrilateral formed b 
„the four most beautiful ruins in Scotland, 
„Kelso, Jedburgh, Dryburgh, and Melrose.” 
The monastery of Tynemouth, the effect of 
whose relics, standing as they do in one of the 
grandest and most commandin sitions on a 
bold headland almost eee Hig by the sea, 
would be much more impressive but for the en- 
croachments of modern utilitarian Vandalism, 
has a more romantic history. After the murder 
of Oswin, the king of Northumbria and chosen 
friend of Aidan, his body was deposited in a 
little chapel dedicated to the Virgin on this 
spot, and “ere long, over the sacred remains 
of this martyr, who was beloved and honoured 


“The Monks of the West from St. Benedict to St. 
Bernard. By the Count de MONTALEMBERT. Vols, 
IV. and V. 1. : William Black wood and Sons. 


“by the Northumbrians of both kingdoms 
“their father and lord on earth, and their 
‘patron saint in heaven, there rose one of those 
“double monasteries, which included both 
“monks and nuns within two separate en- 
“closures, but under one 
Abbey of Croyland was built by Ethebald, the 
King of Mercia, in honour of his friend and 
comforter, the hermit Guthlac, himself of 
rincely race, who had his cell on that little 
island among the marshes of Kast Anglia and 
Mercia, where the far-famed monastery after- 
wards reared its stately head. There he had 
often received the king in his early days of 
wandering and exile, there he had prophesied 
his future elevation, and there the grateful 
young prince, therefore, reared this lasti 
monument of his own affection and his friend 's 
worth. Among the greatest of these northern 
ecclesiastical foundations was the Abbe 
Whitby, the description of which is in M. de 
Montalembert’s best style, and is so beautiful 
that we cannot resist the temptation to quote 
it at full length. 


Ok all the sites chosen by monastic — after 
that of Monte Cassino, I know none grander and more 
pictaresque than thatof Whitby. It is even, in certain 
aspects, Kill more imposing than the Benedictioe capital, 
as being near the sea. The Esk, which flows through a 
hilly country, unlike the ordinary levels of England, 
forms at its mouth a circular bay, commanded on every 
side by lofty oliffs. On the summit of one of these 
rock:, 300 feet above the sea, Hilda placed her monastery 
on a platform of n and short seaside turf, the sides 
of which slope abruptly to the northern ocean. From 
this spot the eye wanders now over the uplands, valleys, 
and vast heaths of this part of Yorkshire, now along 
the rough precipices which line the coast, now on the 
wide horizon of the sea, whose foaming waves break 

inst the perpeudioular sides of the great rocky wall 
which is crowned by the monastery. The dall roar of 
the tide accords with the sombre tints of the rooks, 
which are rent and hollowed out by its force; for it is 
not here, as on the shores of the Channel, where the 
whiteness of the cliffs has gained the name of Albion 
for the island of Great Britain. The precipices of the 
Yorkshire coast are, on the contrary, as dark in colour 
as they are abrupt and rugged in outline. Nothing now 
remains of the Saxon monastery ; but more than half of 
the abbey church, restored by the Percies in the time of 
the Normans, still stand:, aud enables the marvelling 
spectator to form to himself an idea of the solemn 
grandeur of the great edifice. The choir and the north 
transept are still complete, and offer one of the most 
beautifal models of English architecture. The two 
fagades of the east and north, each with three rows of 
three-pointed windows, are of unrivalled elegance and 
purity. The beautiful colour of the stone, half worn 
away by the sea-winds, adds to the charm of these ruins, 
A more picturesque effect could not be imagined than 
that of the distant horizon of the azure sea, viewed 


through the great hollow eyes of the ruinous arches, ' ; 


These majestic relics are now preserved with the respect 
habitually shown by the English to the monuments of 
the past ; but they cannot always withstand the destroy- 
ing actiou of time and the elements. 

These charming bits of description and history, 
done in the most poetic style, are among 
great beauties of the book, and will be appre- 
ciated by all readers of good taste, and true 
Catholic feeling. Inthe present volumes the 
history is given of the conflict between the 
Celtic and the Romish elements in the Anglican 
Church, Of the ancient British Church, to which 


some amongst us attach so much importance, | 


M. de Montalembert thinks very lightly. What 
influence it once possessed had passed away, 
overthrown by the power of Saxon Paganism, 
Glastonbury, Canterbury, and Evesham were 
the only places where either the British or 
Romish Church had left any traces of its 
— ; so that the island was virtually rescued 
rom darkness and heathenism by the zeal 
and earnestness of the monks. ‘he narrative, 
however makes it sufficiently manifest that the 
most difficult part of the work was accomplished 
by the Celtic missionaries before the influence 
of Rome was felt to any considerable extent. 
The inan, by whom the power of Rome in the 
Church, and the rule of Benedict in the 
monasteries, were introduced, was Wilfred ; and 
the fourth volume is 


rincipally occupied with 
the record of his life, ind the 


story of the 
vicissitudes of the struggle by which he 
ultimately accomplished the cherished purpose 
of his life. 


Of course Wilfrid, having rendered such 


eminent service to the Roman See, is a special 


favotrite with our author. He is never weary 
of talking of his commanding form, his win- 
i manners, his devoted piety, his burning 
zeal, albeit he is compelled sometimes to 
acknowledge the presence of an arrogance not 
altogether consistent with the temper of a true 
Christian missionary. Possessed with a desire 
to know something of the habits of the great 
Church of the West, he, prior to receiving 
the tonsure, determined to visit Rome, from 
which he returned with a passionate desire 
to substitute the Romish for the old Celtic 
practices. The Celtic monks shaved the * 
and front of the head from ear to ear, whic 

the Romans called the tonsure of Simon 
Magus; the Orientals adopted what was said 


| 


to be that of St. Paul, and shaved the entire 


” 


vernment.” The} i 


ting | his unwarranted in 


of 
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affairs of the Court, and with the Church by 
the arrogant assertion of his personal claims 
Even our author finds it impossible always to 
justify him, and others will find in the chequered 
: narrative illustrations of the mischievous con- 

sequences of an overstrained zeal for Ritualism 
on the one hand, and on the other of that proud 
ecclesiasticism which has so often * a 
baleful influence on the destinies of our own 
nation, as well as of every other in which it 
has been permitted to raise its head. 


Throughout the work there are sufficient 
indications of the lofty spirit of the writer, his 
enthusiasm for truth, his earnest sympathy with 
self-sacrificing devotion, his reverence for good- 
ness. It would be easy to fill our columns with 
extracts in which the noblest sentiments are 
expressed in the most beautiful and touching 
language. His pathetic description of his own 
daughter's dedication to a conventual life re- 
veals at once the intensity of his convictions 
and the depth of his affections. He is a man 
of brilliant intellect, of a sincere faith, and of 
a true and generous heart, whom it is impossible 
not to admire even while we wonder that such 
a man should have found his ideals of excel- 
lence in these old monks. Among them, indeed, 
were some noble characters, and even among 
those whose principles and objects we can least 
commend, we must often recognise the presence 
of * power and hearty devotion to the cause 
with which they were identified. But M. de 
Montalembert's eulogy is undiscriminating and 
excessive, while the credulity with which he 
repeats the wild and fantastic, though often 
very beautiful and impressive, legends by which 
the old monkery sought to establish its power 
on the basis of the miracles wrought by or for 
its * champions, is something marvellous. 
With him Augustine, Wilfrid, and Theodore are 
not less deserving of honour than such patient 
and self-sacriticing workers as Columba, Aidan, 
and Finan, and the wonders alleged to have 


the | been performed by these old saints are related 


with as much confidence as the most sober and 
prosaic facts of history. To the monks he 
ascribes most of the greatness of our modern 
England. Not only did they ive her Chris- 
tianity, but almost everything has beside, 
and while we are 1 prepared to admit that 
many of them did important services in their 
day, we should certainly hesitate to concede all 
that he challenges on their behalf. We often 
hear the remark that they knew how to 
choose fair and fertile situations for their 
convents, but it would doubtless be more 
true to say that they generally, by their 
skill and diligence, created this — 
and fertility for themselves, converting suc 

spots as the marshes that were round Croy: 
land into rich and smiling landscapes, penetrat- 
ing into the depths of the wilderness, clearing 
away the primeval forests, and making the 
“desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose.” It 
is not too much to describe them as the con- 
„querors of nature,” and possibly they may 
have been the best landlords of their day; but 
it is somewhat extravagant to say that it is 
owing “to their traditions and example that 
English agriculture “has become the first agri- 
“culture in the world.” That they did impor- 
tant intellectual work also we cheerfully 
recognise, but we should pause before we found 
in}Cedmon the precursor of Milton, or regarded 
his rhapsodies as au anticipation of “ Paradise 
„Lost,“ even as we should be unwilling to de- 
scribe another monk as the forerunner of Dante. 
We are surprised, also, that the concessions 
which M. de Montalembert, in his honesty, is 
constrained to make, do not somewhat shake 
his own faith. Thus he speaks of “ that relaxa- 
“tion of principle from which, by 4 terrible and 
“mysterious judgment of the ay sg 
‘‘ orders have never been able to preserve them- 
“‘ selves,” and more than once refers to tho 
almost inevitable accumulation of wealth and 
the fatal influence which it exerted upon them. 
But surely if their degeneracy has been so uni- 
form there is reason to suspect something wrong 
in the system itself. Wheretore this terrible 
* and mysterious judgment, if the monastic be 
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the highest form of the religious life? Probably | 


Protestants have esteemed these men too little. 
Their whole mode of regarding Christianity was 
so entirely opposed to ours, that it is pretty 
certain we have failed to judge them with 
ect fairness. The corruptions which over- 
took all the orders were likely enough to blind 
us to the virtues of their earlier and better 
days, and their intense sacerdotalism indisposes 
us to recognise the good they actually did. We 
may need to correct our too unfavourable esti- 
mate, but not the less earnestly do we protest 
against any effort to revive a system which, 
though it may have had advantages in the times 
when it arose, is altogether unsuited to our own, 
and whose was largely counterbalanced by 
the evil which it wrought, and to which these 
volumes bear faithful, though reluctant, wit- 
ness. : 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Shilling Lessons in French : or a Compendious French 
Grammar, By J. L. Da Lotus. (London: Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin.) This is an excellent compendium 
of French grammar. The author's plan is laid down 
in his preface. Brevity has been attained by sup- 
** pressing abstruse or controverted rules, and never 
** what is required for every day conversation; also, 
** by explaining them in as few and as simple words 
„ possible, and by abbreviating long grammatical 
“terms of frequent occurrence.” Every sentence 
“introduced” in the exercises, relates to those 
** topics which are in daily requisition at home or abroad.” 
Mr, De Lolme has wisely refrained from the endeavour 
to represent all the sounds of the French language by 
equivalent English characters. For some of these 
sounds he directs his students to a French speaker, 
from whom alone they can be acquired. With such help 
this little volume is admirably fitted for those desiring 
to teach themselves the language. It is also a useful 
book of easy reference for those who have made some 
progress in French. 

Ecrin Liitéraire: being a Collection of Lively Anec- 
dotes, Jeux de Mots. Enigmas, Charades, Pieces of Poetry, 
., to serve as Readings, Dictation, or Recitation. By 
OA Henat Soangiper, F. E. I. S., M. R. C. P. 
(Eliaburgh: Oliver and Boyd.) This book is com- 
piled by the French master in the High School of 
Edioburgh. Hoe has sought by the variety and vivacity 
of its contents to sustain the reader's interest; a point 
of some importance in the instruction of oys and 
girls, They will flad this a very pleasant reading- 
book; full, as it is, of stories, verses, riddles, aod 
examples of the use of synonymous and equivocal terms. 
Moreover, it is precisely by such varied reading that a 
good practical knowledge of the French language is 
acquired. The quips and turns, the surprises and 
changes of style the reader meets with here, serve to 
keep his attention fixed upon the use of words and the 
stracture of sentences, and will prepare him for the 
rapid movements of French conversation. 


Corner and Rodwell's Child's Furst Step to the History | 


of England. (London: Dean and Son.) If it is im- 
portant that a child’s first impressions of history 
be true impressions, we should not recommend any 
parent or teacher to sanction the use of this book. The 
old false conventional views of the characters of English 
rulers are again presented here; there is no juster 
appreciation of the history of the last two hundred and 
fifty years, than we remember in the school-boks of 
thirty years ago. Some of the events of to-day are 
noticed ; this is the representation given of the troubles 
in Jamaica and [reland,—‘‘ Many years ago the labourers 
„in Jamaica] were slaves; but our Parliament passed 
% law which made them free. Since that time they 
**have been treated as fellow-subjects, They ought to 
% be a happy and contented people; but I am sorry to 
** tell you they are not. They want the island to them- 
** selves ; and, urged by some white men who ought to 
„% have known better, they planned a massacre of the 
“ English who lived there. I am happy to tell you, 
„however, that the plan was not carried out; for it was 
„ disoovered, and many of them lost their lives through 
** their folly.” The Irish have always been a discon- 
** tented people. There is no pleasing them as a body. 
** Many times they have tried to be independent of Eng- 
% land, but always failed.” It is thus prejudices are 
perpetuated, and righteous legislation made more difficult 


in subsequent times. This book is also disfigured by some. 


atrocious woodcuts on miserable paper. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Helena’: Household. On Both Sides of the Sea. By 
the Author of: The Schonberg-Cotta Family.” (Lon- 
dou: T. Nelson and Sons.) These are books of the 
same class, though written by different authors. Both 
are historical tales, written with great intelligenoe, and 
designed to illustrate some phases in the religious life 
of the past. The first is a tale of Rome in the time of 
Nero, and introduces with considerable art the Emperor 
himself, the Apostle Paul, the centurion Julius, and 
other characters of the time. The other is a story of 
the Commonwealth and the Restoration, and is spe- 


cially admirable for the catholic spirit in which the 


writer endeavours to depict the virtues of the comba- 


tants on both sides in the great national strife, They 


are both admirable 


specimens of the highest class of 
religious stories, | 

The Genesis of the Angels, and the Story of their Early 
Home. (Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo.) This book 
of 233 pages has neither preface nor index ; its seventeen 
chapters are simply numbered, having no descriptive 
heading. It is not till the reader has gone through nearly 
three fourths of the volame, that he finds\ even a hint 
explaining its title, Then it appears that the writer bas 
adopted the theory of the authoress of Pre-Adamite 
„% Man“: that the men whose creation is recorded in 
Genesis i. 27, 28, are angels, who lived on the earth 
before Adam was formed out of the dust. The Story 
‘* of their Early Home” is a description of the geologic 
periods; and this is compared with the Mosaic history 
with a view to show the entire harmony of geology 
with the Bible. There is a great deal of interesting 
matter in the book: the author has freely availed him- 
self of the publications of skilled geologists, and he has 
also contributed many facts from his own stored brain. 
But throughout the volume, there is evident a hopelers 
incapability of accurate thinking. The writer often 
does not seem to have his facts clearly before bim ; and 
he is sometimes ready to draw from them contrary con- 
clusions, according to the necessities of controversy. 
Thus, in psge 9 of his introduction, he quotes the 
Psalmist writing of the round world,” aad the Prophet 
Isaiah saying, It is he that sitteth upon the circle of 
the earth,” as proving the literal trathfulness of the 
Bible. And, only four pages further on, he quotes 
Whewell as admirably illustrating” the argument, 
that popular language must be employed by the Sacred 
writers, ‘‘If the Jews had read in the Scripture that 
the earth was a sphere, when it appeared to be a plane, 
they would only have been disturbed in their thoughts, 
** or driven to some wild and baseless imaginations by a 
„declaration, to them, so strange.” The author is 
fonder of fine thoughts” and fine words” than of 
accurate thinking and speaking. An ivcorrect use of the 
obsolete word *‘ erstwhile,” on page 131, makes non- 
sense of an-image otherwise incongruously expressed. 
There are gross blunders in grammatical construction, too, 
as in the first paragraph of page 137, which indicate 
coofusion of thought and mental impatience. It is not 
hyper-criticism to dwell on these things; they vitiate 
the whole book, and render detailed criticism of it need- 
less and indeed impossible, Accurate thinking is, above 
all things, needed in him who would “reconcile the 
„Bible History with the facts of Geology.” Some of 
the “reconciliations” here attempted may be quite 
sound; but a careless thinker can never be trusted. It 
is only by chance that he is right; and he himself has 
not surer grasp of his truths than of his fallacies. 


The Gospel in the Book of Joshua. (London: S. W. 
Partridge and Co.) The attentive reader of God's 
„Word has, doubtless,” says the author, observed an 
‘*analogy between the Book of Joshua and the Epistles 
sto the Ephesians and Colossians. The object of this 
„little volume is to direct the mind to that analogy, 
te and to lead the reader to seurch more deeply into the 
‘*traths which are illustrated by the Book of Joshua.” 
As an example of this perception of analogies, the com- 
parison of Rahab’s scarlet line with the blood of 
**Ohrist, the precious ‘token’ which speaks of God's 
‘perfect satisfaction on account of sin” may suffice, 
There are no limits to the perception ok analogies” by 
the unlicensed fancy; but as all is of fancy, there is 
neither instruction nor edification to be gained by their 


study. This volume is one of a class that treats the 


Bible most irreverently ; ignoring any sound system of 
interpretation, it surrenders the sacred history to the 
freaks of the sentimentalist and the speculations of the 
indolent, who find it easier to observe “‘ analogies than 
to study the meaning of words. The author ok The 
„Gospel id the Book of Joshua” is scarcely a senti- 
mentalist or an indolent person; as little can he be 
called a devout student of the Bible. There is much 
truth, much piety in his book; but, we regret to add, 
the book is rendered worthless by its wild license of in 
terpretation. 


The Complete Works of Thomas Brooks. Edited 
with Memoir, by the Rev, ALEXANDER BALLOcH 
Grosart, Liverpool, Vols. V. and VI. (Elinburgh: 
James Nichol.) Mr. Grosart is continuing his labours 
in connection with Nichol’s Puritan Series with unfail- 
ing zeal and diligence. In these two volumes, the latter 
of which contains some very scarce minor publications, 
he has completed the first collective edition” of 
Brooks’s works, Four admirable indices, one of texts, 
one of old English words, one of names and authorities, 
and one of general matters, are added to place the some- 
what tedious contents more at the command of the 
reader, 

Demonologia Sacra ; or, a Treatise of Satan’s Temp- 
tations. In Three Parts. By RICHARD GILPIN, M.D. 
(Edinburgh: James Nichol.) This is another volune of 
Mr. Nichol’s Puritan series, and is edited by Mr. Gro- 


gart. Dr. Gilpin was Vicar of Greystoke, Cumberland, 


whence he retired on the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity, being unable to subscribe, He was afterwards 
a Nonconformist pastor at Newoeastle-on - Tyne, prac- 
ti-ing also here as a physician. Lovers of the Puritan 
theology will enjoy this treatise. It has the earnest 
inquisitiveness, and patiene of investigation, the sim- 
plicity, sublety, and credulity of Puritan writings ; 
together with their lack of imagination, and their 
practical wisdom and devoutness, 


; 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The leading magazines of the month afford sufficient 
evidence of the attention which the advancing tide of 
democratic feeling is awakening everywhere. Blackwood, 
the Cornhill, and Fraser all recognise the fact, though 
of course they regard it with very different sentiments, 
In the present position of the party he represents, 
Blackwood can hardly venture to proclaim that distrust 
of the democracy which he doubtless cherishes in com- 
mon with all those good Conservatives who are tryiog 
to hide their secret apprehensions under loud professions 
of their perfect confidence in the people. Old Maga,” 
therefore, is wisely silent himself, but Felix Holt“ ig 


employed to address a; few salutary counsels to his 


fellow-workmen. We regret that George Eliot should 
have lent himself to such a task, and that regret is not 
lessened by the way in which the self-imposed duty has 
been performed. The address is about equally divided be- 
tween truisms that nobody would attempt to dispute, 
and ungenerous insinuations which intelligent and high- 
minded working-men will resent. Of course the franchise 
is only a means to an end, of course working-men have 
a good deal to reform in themselves, and equally, of 
course, class feeling is a very bad thing, and should be 
abjured by them as by all others. But what good any 
one can expect to accomplish by this sort of mild ex- 
hortation we cannot see, and certainly its influence will 
not be increased by the attempt to fix on working-men 
the guilt of the sins committed by other classes. It is ag 
absurd as it is ungenerous to say to them, Any nation 
„that had within it a majority of men—and we are the 
„majority - possessed of much wisdom and virtue, would 
not tolerate the bad practices, the commercial lying 
wand swindling, the poisonous adulteration of goods, 
the retail cheating, and the political bribery which are 
‘‘ carried on boldly in the midst of us. Strange reason- 
ing, certainly, and one that admits of a retort which it 
would be as well not to provoke. 


The Cornhill has an article from Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, written in his own characteristic vein, intended 
to supplement his celebrated paper on Culture,” and so 
as to meet some of the objections which have been made 
to it. The gist of the present article is to show that 
the great defect of the English mind at present is, the 
absence, more or less seen in all classes, of the idea of 
a State, of the nation in its collective and corporate 
„character controlling, as Government, the free swing 
ok this or that one of its members in the name of the 
higher reason of all of them, his own as well as that of 
others.“ This is the idea, an important one no doubt, 
which culture opposes to the jealousy of classes—of its 
practical operation Me. Arnold. proposes to treat in 
another article. To our vulgar minds there does not 
seem anything very new in the notion, however strik- 
ingly it is illustrated here, that the dominion of selfish 
passions or class feelings leads to anarchy, or that if the 
State could really be the organ of our collective best 
elf, of our national right reason,” it might wield with 
advantage an authority which Englishmen, with their 
strong notions of individual liberty, do not now cede to 
it. But how this ideal is to be reached does not yet 
appear, and we must wait for the further light which 
culture“ is to throw upon it. Meanwhile we may note 
in passing, that Mr. Arnold’s comments on individuals 
and his selection of particular men as representing the 
mean of the virtue and wisdom of their olaes rather 
amuse us. Some of them, we fancy, will be rather 
astonished to find the great importance attached to some 
isolated sentence like that, for example, of Mr. Bazley’s, 
on which a very forced meaning has in our judgment 
been put, 

Fraser has three very significant and powerful articles. 
Chat on the “‘ Politics of Young England shows a very 
clear perception of the course of political thought 
amongst us, and, while predicting the approaching 
triamph of democracy in England, points out, with 
great force and discrimination, the differences which will 
distinguish it from that of France and America. The 
Irish Church question is discussed iu a very vigorous and 
manly paper, which is remarkable, not because of its 
practical suggestions as to the disposal of the revenues, 
which the writer would appropriate to education, as 
for the-vigour with which it demolishes the Whig 
scheme of general endowment. The testimony of an 
independent writer to the rapid growth ok Liberation” 
sentiment is noticeable and to us very gratifying. The 
Condition and Prospects of Protestantism,” form the 
subject of a very able essay, which points out the weak- 
ass of our Evangelical Protestantism, and insists on the 
importance of the laity, and especially those, of high cul- 
ture, taking anew attitude in relation to theological 
controversy. We should object to many of the state- 
ments, or insist‘ on their being qualified, but bis repre- 
sentations are too striking, and for the most part too 
true, to allow of their being ignored. 


The Christian Observer farnishes a remarkable ex- 
ample of the inability of modern Evangelicalism to 
grapple with the real difficulties of the day. Just think 
of Frederic Robertson being classed among sceptics, as 
one who was “ruined,” his life thrown away and his 
happiness given up precisely as Eve gave up hers in ex- 
change for a false liberty —the liberty of striving to ‘know 
good and evil’—the liberty of doubting and disbelieving.” 
What can these men mean? Is the only liberty they 
recognise the liberty to believe as they believe? Well 
may we mourn the weakness of Protestantism if men 
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who thus fail to grasp its fandamental principle, are to 
be its chosen exponents and champions. 

Those who want mere amusement in reading will find 
it provided in great abundance in some of the magazines 
on our tables. Belgravia is even more than usually 
varied in its supply, and its Christmas Annual, though 
moro than a trifle too sensational, is spirited and lively. 
Temple Bar abounds in tales, most of them from the 
pens of popular writers, and those who delight in the 
long serials, or those who prefer the shorter story, will 
alike find their tastes met. Mrs. H. Wood is making 
the Argosy a formidable competitor. 

We have received, and can commend, Cassell’s Maga- 
zine, the Quiver, and that wonderfully cheap and suc- 
cessful publication of the 8. P. C. K., the People’s 
Magazine. 

The Free Churchman takes the place of the Christian 
Spectator henceforward, as a shilling instead of a six- 
penny magazine, The following in the editors’ own 
words is their conception of the work which it is for 
them to do. 


„Free Churches is a Free State,” is the formula 
which embodies the convictions and aims of the leading 
liberal statesmen and thinkers of Europe. To obtain 
the freedom of the Churches and to prepare them for 
its use is the great work set before Christians now. 
The Episcopal Church in England has to be emanci- 
pated from the bondage and no less mischievous pa- 
tronage of the State. The Nonconformist Churches, 
too, have yet many things from which they must 
seek to be freed—from elaborate ecclesiastical organi- 
eations—from customs and notions, merely conventional 
—from the narrowuess aod dogmatism produced by 
their constant though unwilling position of antagon- 
ism, and protest against the assumptions of a State 
Church. In freedom only can the Christian life expand 
to its full beauty and vigour—from freedom come 
charity, earnestness, unity, These, in few words, are 
the governing principle of the Free Churchman, and 
in their exposition lies its chief work 
If the antecedents of the Christian Spectator be any 
guarantee of effective service in future, we may hope 
that the Free Churchman will take a leading and 
influential position in the religious and ecclesiastical 
literature of the present day. 


Court, Official, and Personal Hetws, 


On Saturday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
closed their visit to the Earl and Countess of 
eg r at Holkham, and returned to Sandringham 

ouse. 

The Prince of Wales visited the sufferers by the 
Clerkenwell explosion in the hospital on Tuesday, and 
afterwards went to see the ruins of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

Prince Arthur and the Prince and Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein arrived at Knowsley on Mon- 
98 on a visit to the Earl of Derby. 

our new field-marshals have been created, 
raising the total number to seven. Their names are 
Sir John Burgoyne, the celebrated military engineer, 
and Sir Alexander Woodford, Sir William Gomm, 
and Sir Hew Rose, who were at Waterloo. Sir John 
will be succeeded as I r-General of Engineers 


72 Director of Works by Major-General Ed ward 
me. 
Lord Justice Sir J. Rolt is seriously ill, having 


had a slight paralytic seizure on Saturday affecting 
his left side, but not his mind or memory. There is, 
therefore, good reason to hope that he may be re- 
stored to health, though he will be forced to abstain 
from work for the present. 

The City Press announces that Sir Thomas Gabriel, 
Bart., the late Lord Mayor, and Alderman Sir S. H. 
Waterlow, are about to go to Egypt on a visit, at the 
invitation of the Viceroy. 

It is announced that Mr. Thornton has accepted 
the mission to the United States. The Times objects 
to the selection, and says that Lord Kimberley ought 
to have been sent. 

_Mr. Hodgson Pratt was complimented on Monday 
night for his exertions in connection with the move- 
ment for sending British workmen to the Paris Exhi- 
bition by the presentation of an address, with 1,000 
signatures inscribed in an album capable of holding 
100 portraits. 

Messrs. George W. Alexander and Son, of Lom- 
bard-street, have placed 1002. per month, for the three 
months of the present winter, at the disposal of the 
Committee of the Friends’ Home Mission Institute, 
Wheeler-street, Spitalfields, to alleviate the special 
distress of the season in East London. 

Dr. Mark, so well known as the instructor of the 
little men who composed his orchestra and accom- 

anied him in his numerous concert tours, died at 

anchester on Wednesday last, after an illness of 
several months’ duration. \ 


The death is announced, of Mr. Doyle, the cele- 


brated “ H. B.,“ and father of Richard Doyle, once 
connected with Punch. Also of Mr. Glass, the origi- 
nator of the chimney-sweeping machine, without the 
aid of which the efforts of philanthropists to do awa 

with climbing boys would hardly have succeeded. 
Mr. Glass never patented his invention, but gave it 
to the public without any remuneration. 

It is said that the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Vicar of 
Doncaster, will be offered the Principalship of 
3 2 London, vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Jelf. | 


The phenomenon of mock suns—three at a time 
—was visible one morning recently, in Lee county, 
Va., and the — natives were greatly 
frightened for a time. 


— 


Miscellaneous News. 


NattonaL Caorat Soctety.—The third of the 
‘Christmas Oratorios,” for which the National 
Choral Society had arranged, took place at Exeter 
Hall on Wednesday night, under the able conductor- 
ship of Mr. G. W. Martin, the subject being Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah.” The principa! vocalists were 
Mr. Santley, Miss Palmer, Miss Fanny Armytage, 
Mr. Kerr Gedge, &o. Organ accompaniment by 
Mr. John G. Boardman. Notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the season, the Hall was filled in every 
part by a highly appreciative audience, who were, 
however, well rewarded by the excellent rendering 
of the various parts of this magnificent oratorio. 
Mr. Santley sustained his well-earned reputation by 
the manner in which he sang the various recitatives 
of the arduous part of Elijah, and was more than 
once loudly encored, especially after “Is not His 
word likea fire,” but declined to comply with the 
request. Obadiah was well represented by Mr. Kerr 
Gedge, a gentleman not as yet so well known. Miss 
Palmer’s rich contralto voice charmed the audience 
more than once, and the demand for a repetition of 
‘© rest in the Lord,“ proved irresistible. Miss 
Armytage’s rendering of the soprano part was very 
pleasing, though somewhat lacking the necessary 
force, and her voice was, if anything, rather too 
shrill. The choir was under splendid control, and 
appeared to special advantage in Behold! God the 
Lord passed by!” We are glad to find the National 
Choral Sooiety taking a higher position this season 
than it ever before reached in the produotion of 
sacred music. 


Tunbridge Wells is under sequestration, issued by 
Mr. Julian Goldsmid, M.P., who complains that the 
Improvement Commissioners have polluted a stream 
running through his estate at Summerhill. 

During the past week the tonic-solfaists have held 
their annual gathering, or school,“ in the Literary 
Institution, Aldersgate-street. The proceedings 
embraced the reading of papers on various subjects 
of musical interest, followed by discussions on the 
points treated of. 

A very handsome testimonial, consisting of a 
silver salver and upwards of 600/., has just been 
presented to Mr. T. Latimer, of Exeter, the pro- 
prietor and able editor of the Western Times, for the 
services he has rendered to the Liberal party and 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty for nearly 
forty years. 

A VeneRaBLe Party.—A Christmas treat to the 
aged poor of Bideford, Devonshire, was given by Mr. 
Pridham, of that town, a few days ago. Twenty of 
those present were upwards of eighty years of age, 
and several of them were veterans who had fought 
at the Nile, Trafalgar, and Waterloo. One of them, 
John Barry, is ninety-three years of age; he fought 
in most of the Peninsular engagements, and was in 
Picton’s brigade. His faculties are wonderfully 
vigorous. 

THe DEcLINE OF SPECULATION in those enter- 
prises which require legislative sanction is shown by 
the fact that in the session of 1868 there are only 
218 private bills set down for examination by both 
Houses, while in 1866—a short two years since— 
the corresponding total was 633. Of the bills prose- 
cuted in 1866, no less than 409 referred to railways, 


pending Scotch railway bills are only seven in num- 
ber.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

A Spienpip Girr 10 Botton.—Dr. Chadwick, 
who formerly resided and practised at Bolton, has 
intimated his intention of making a munificent pre- 
sent to the town. He intends to offer 10,0001. to be 
applied to the erection of working men’s model 
cottages, the rentals from which are to be devoted 
to the maintenance of an orphanage, which he pro- 
poses toerect. In the first instance, the orphanage 
will be for the admission of girls, but it will ulti- 
mately be extended so as to receive boys; and to 
carry out this benevolent design a sum of about 
17,0002. will be necessary. 

TECHNICAL Epucation.—A meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce was held on 
Tuesday, for the discussion of a question which 
appears daily to be exciting more public attention— 
that of technical education. Mr. Dixon, M.P., pre- 
sided, and the attendance of Mr. Samuelson, M. P., 
was also expected, but that gentleman was unable to 
be present, owing to illness. Mr. Mundella, Presi- 
dent of the Nottingham Chamber of Commerce, spoke 
on the state of technical education on the Continent, 
and expressed his conviction that, whilst France was 
a formidable competitor of England, she was less so 
than Germany, the advance made by the empire in 
primary education, without which it was impossible 
that all the benefits to be derived from technical in- 
struction could be obtained, not having been so 
marked as seen in Germany. Professor Leone Levi 
attended a meeting of the Bradford Chamber of 
Commerce on the same day, and made a statement 
respécting the present condition of technical educa- 
tion, and of his views of the manner in which this 
kind of instruction should be obtained in this country. 
Mr. Levi has also met the Council of the Leeds 
Chamber on the same subject, and is to visit other 
towns on behalf of the Committee of Council. 

A Great LiperalL DemonstTRaTION was HELD aT 


Stroup on Friday night to celebrate the return of 


and of these Scotland furnished fifty. In 1868 the 


Mr. H. Winterbotham. About five hundred sat down 
to dinner, the 


prietors, whose influence, he feared, would be in- 
creased through the Boundary Commissioners 
depriving the counties of the most free element they 
possessed. He spoke of the Fenian outrages as the 
bitter fruits of Irish discontent, instigated by Irish- 
men who fought in America for a cause in which 
they had no interest, and who exhibited the hatred 
that took them abroad in attempts to embroil 
America with England. Our good sense and the 
ties that bound us to America were, however, too 
strong for the Fenians. .Fenianism must be put 
down with the strong arm of the law; but our 
measures for Ireland must be of a healing nature. 
Having, although too tardily, given Ireland freedom 
of commerce and religion, we had made Irishmen 
more sensitive to indignity, and therefore we could 
not maintain the standing insult of an Established 
alien Church. 


Tae OaLEpoNIAN Rattwary Company.—The re 
of the committee of investigation into the affairs of 
the Caledonian Railway Company has been issued. 
The defiviency ch to revenue is stated to be. 
$12,703/., and had this been charged in each year to 
the fand to which, in the opinion of the accountants 
employed, it should have been charged, the dividend 
for the twelve months ending 31st July, 1866, would 
have been 51. 28. per cent., instead of 72 per cent., 
and that for the year ending 3let July would have 
been 21. 18s, 2d, per cent., instead of 6. The float- 
ing liabilities of the company in July last, it is 
stated, exceeded the floating assets by 510,6411., and 
this amount the committee recommend should be 
raised by the oreatien of ordinary capital, and they 
also advise the abandonment of several projected 
works. With respect to the deficiency on revenue 
account, which has, in effect, they say, been er- 
roneously paid in the shape of dividends to the 
shareholders, they recommend that the amount 
prior to 1865 should be charged to capital, and the 
remainder settled, part by the balance at credit of 
premium account, and part out of future revenue, to 
the extent of 102,089/., in half-yearly instalments, 
spread over a period of seven years. The perma- 
nent way and works and the rolling stook are as- 
serted to be in good order. Suggestions are also 
thrown out for the conclusion of friendly arrange- 
ments with the Glasgow and South-Western and 


change of policy to be carried out by a reconstructed 
board. A favourable opinion is at the same time 
expressed as to the future of tho line, which is as- 
serted to be in first-rate condition. The directors of 
the company have also issued a circular, in which 
they promise to give the report their best considera- 
tion, and urge the shareholders to suspend their 
jadgment for the present. 


Gleanings, 
An earthquake shock has been felt in Somerset- 


shire. : 

During the past week three or four fires have oo- 
curred near Colchester, in Essex, all of which are 
supposed to be the work of incendiaries. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature, after an existence 
of twenty years, and having struggled into a fifth 
series, is about to cease. 

Few will be surprised to learn (says the Atheneum) 
that there is trouble in our Royal Academy of Music, 
which will probably lead to its disruption. 

A Frenchman who had purchased a country seat 
was complaining of the want of birds in his garden. 
“Set some traps,” replied an old officer, “ and 
they’ll come. I was once in Africa, and there wasn’t 
supposed to be a woman within two hundred miles. 
I hung a pair of earrings and a collar upon a tree, 
and the next morning I found two women under the 
branches.” 

A CHALDEAN RELIC.— One of the oldest relics of 
Chaldean art has been recently acquired by the 
British Museum. This is the signet cylinder of 
Iigi, who reigned over Lower Chaldea about 2,050 
B.c. Those who take an interest in Oriental anti- 
quities will be glad to hear that so ancient @ record 
has been added to the National Collection.—Athe- 
neum. 

A PIxA For Matrimony.—The Post rebukes the 
apparent disinclination of young men to marry. A 
reasonable Englishman can always earn his own 
livelihood, and it is mere ignorance of household 
economy to suppose that he cannot keep a wife. A 
small and well-ordered house is always much 
cheaper than lodgings, and a young man who will 
not marry because he cannot keep two people will 
find that by remaining single he is forced to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of many. Every item of 
his expense exceeds that of a married man. Food, 
rent, clothes, washing, cost him much more. Asa 
question of prudence, therefore, and still more as a 
question of health and repute, a young man will do 


well to marry. — 
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ers m 1968.—In the ootrs of thé present 
year there will be two eclipsés of the sun, aud a 
transit of Mercury over the étii’s diss. Sunday, 
Feb. 23, an annular eclipse of the sun, invisible at 
Greenwich; Monday, August 17, a total eclipse of 
the sun, invisible at Greenwich ; Thursday, Nov. 6, 
a transit of Meroury over the sun’s disc, partially 
visible at Greenwich ; twenty-five minutes 
part five a. m., and ends three minutes past nine a.m. 


Mrs. DisnAxLI (according to a correspondent of the 
Boston "Advert is a woman of great force of 


It is no secret that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was indebted in the first in 40 
oritios and the best Py po | the savorest of 
before 


"Orsay, T 


of 4 Dancombe, and the rulinz dandies 


om 
erer 
xtreme ingenuity that he avoi the indignit 

of arrest. The 770 whom he married wae the Widow 
of & member of Parliament. She was rich, bat her 
wealth Was a0 secured to herself that it wis difficult to 
make it available for benefiting bim; but extreme 
economy did much, and the legacy of 40.000“. by an 
opulent Jewess enabled him to pay off all mortgages 
and stand clear, The splendid London residence, 
Grosvenor Gate, he loses at his wife’s decease; but he | 
retains his country seat, and, even should he lose his 
official income of 5,000“. a-year, he will be entitled to 
the retiring pension of 2,000. The affection between 
this singular man and his wife, who is four years bis 
senior, has been unaffected. 


Births, Marringes, and Beaths. 


BIRTHS. 
MARSHALL.—December 28, at Eltham, the wife of the Rev. 


. Ma l, of a son. 
OROSFIELD —December 29, at 5, Alexandra-drive, Liver- 
a, Mrs. W. Crosfield, lun, of a daughter, 
DEANBE.—January 6, at Harrold, Bede, the wife of the Rev. 
G. Deane, B.8o., B. A., of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 


PYE-SMITH—ANDREWS.—December 9, at Union Chapel, 

Calcutta, by the Rev. W. J. Wilkin, George Alexander 

2 Eaq., to Caroline, second dan hter of the late 
obn William Pye-Smith, Bad., of Sheffield. 

STOBBING—CULLUM.—J 91 : 

Rev, J, M. Hulder, Mr. John Stobbing, of 

eldest son of Mr. Edmund 

to Miss Antionette Cullum, 

late Mr. Oharles Cullum, 


DUTTON ATTWOOD Jans, 1, at Char 

— .—Jan a les-st Cam- 

berwell New-road, by ° Rev. . H. &p beeen, Hoary 

_ Dutton, late of Hill-strest, Walworth, to er, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Attwood, of Vassal-road, 


Brix 
PICK —HOBSON.—Jannary 1, at the Upper Chapel. Norfolk- 
street, Sheffield, by the Rev. J. L. Short, Mr. Alfred Pick, 
late of Derby, to Amelia, fourth daughter of the late 
William Henry Hobson, Fag., of Arundel Works, Sheffield. 
BLLIS—NE&CK —January 1, at the Independent chapel 
Oastle-street, Bxeter, by the Rev. James Bilis, brother o 
Heury Eilis, Exeter, to lisabeth Neck, 
oldest ahter of Mr. William Neck, Heavitree, 
HOLGATE—WOOD.—January 1, at the Baptist chapel Man- 
chester-street. Oldham, by Mr. W. Freeman, 2 of 
r 
n to younges uf the . 
3 — 
—HA .—Jenuary 1, at the Saltaire Congr 
fonal 2 by the Rey. Robert Tuck, Mr. — 
ey, to Miss Amy Harrison, both of Bradford. 
FIELD—WILKINS,—January 1, at the Congregational 
church, Grafton-equare, Clapham, the Rev. William Field. 
of bon the Hants, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. 
8. J Wilkins, of Oberlin House, West Brixton. 
FINLAY—FOTHERINGHAM.—January 1, at the Scotch 
oburch, 1 By the Rev. R. Redpath Mr. James 
N igin, to Catherine, only daughter of the 
late Jo Fotheringheam, Ed., of 2%, Queen’s-terrace, 


Camden-roal 3 
2 at Queen-street Chapel, 


GEKRARD—SALT.—January 
Leeds, by the Rev. William 2275 Mr. Edward Henry 
et Maria, daughter of 


„ clerk and collector, to 
the late Mr. Alfred alt, 
TIGWELL—TOLFREB.—January 8, at the London-street 
tional C 5 toke, by the Rev. H. Young, 
eldest daughter of Mr. W. 
onal 


b 4. at Trinity Oon 
church, Croydon, by the Rev. Frederick Stephens, the Rev. 
a — * 1 re to Margaret Sarah, 
5 ur 29 1 , 
. ~ ith, Eeq., of Clyde-road 


POLLARW—GRAY.—January 6, at the Wesleyan chapel, 
Blackpool, by the Rev. Robert Cooke, Mr. William Pollard 
Ann Gray, of 


f rate. near Warrington, to Mies Sarah 
l, 


ok pool. 
FOX—DASH.—January 6, at the Co tional oha 
al, the Rev. Samuel Jones, W — Thomas Fox, 
to E Hias beth, eldest daughter of Mr. Jos, Dash, both 
of OGosport. 
LAPHAM—PORTER —January 8, at the Con 
open berteon-street, Hasi 
/ riffa, John Clapham, ~ of 
/ Yate John Clapham, q., b „of Leeds, to Emily Anne, 
second daughter of the Rev. William Porter, of the Croft, 


Hastin 

GRAY—PU 10K.—Janunary 8, at St. Th ‘ 
Chapel, 1148 dy — Llewelyn D bevel II B. 
Parker Gray, of Northampton, to Ellen Puttick, of Green- 


wood-road, NF 

BRITTAIN—SLATER.—-January 8, at St. Peter's, Sheffield 
Mr. Charles Edward Brittain, to Martha, only daughter of 
Mr. Josh. Slater, of Broomhill, Sheffield. 


DEATHS. 


GABRIEL,—December 22, at The Poplars, New Park-road, 
Clapbam Park, Eleanor Emily, the beloved wife of John 
Thareton Gabriel, Eeq., and eldest daughter of the late 
—— Morriah, Beq., of Elleralie, Clapham Park, in her 
~sixth year. 
MORRELL Denaher 24, Mr. Robert Morrell, of Selby, 
gent manager, aged sixty-eight years. 
BEINNER.—December 27, at 5, Mountfort-crescent, Barns- 
— he chghatrny Skinner, Esq., formerly of Peckham, aged 
GILL —December 27, Me. John Loake Gill, of Griff Colliery, 
near Bedworth, aged seventy- eight. He was the last — 


dot son of the late 1 l, many years pastor of the 


gregational 
„ by the Rev, James 
don, elder son of the 


churoh, Market Harborough. | 


| WeeatT— 


oe eee 27, Miss Langley, of Bedford, aged 

ty ears. 

HO ISON. — December 28, at his residence, Dartford, the Rev. 
William Hodson, aged sixty-eight, formerly of Zion Chapel, 
Whitechapel, and for the last fourteen the res 
and beloved pastor of the Congregational chape!. Dartford. 

KINGS.—December 30, aged fifty-one years, James Kings 

of the Baptist church meeting in Upton Vale Chapel, 


JOH 8 $1, at Northwich, Cheshire, Mary, widow 
of the late Rev. David Johus, of Madagascar, seventy- 


HARBUTT.—J 1, at North Shields, Margaret, wife of 

0 an a 0 

Mr. William Harbutt, eldest son of the tate Rev. William 
Harbutt, for many years with the London Mis- 


siovary ety. 

SALMON.—January 8, at his residence, Woodfield Cedars, 
Ombersley, Worcestershire, of acute bronchitis, Frederick 
Salmon, „ 6 , founder of St. Mark’s 4 — and 
formerly of 12, — Broad · street, and 18, Lower keley- 


1 4 1 on, in his seventy-second . 
KERSHAW —Januafy 5, ag — — years, Mr. Joseph 
Kershaw, Moorfield House, Littleborough. Friends will 


please accept this intimation. 


pon 


— rn 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednestay'’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 8?, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Jan. 8. 


on DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .... £85,959,050,Government Debt £11,015,190 
Other Securities .. $,984,90) 
Gold Ooin & Bullion 20,959, 050 


£35,959,050. £35,959,050 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietort Oapltal 14. 588. 000 Goverament Seouri- 

Rest 8. 280.5934 ties (inc. dead 

Public Deposits.... 8,650,829] weight annuity) 214,369,046 
Other Deposits .... 23,416,607| Other Securities .. 18,800, 904 
Seven Day and other „ .. 11,725,195 
wills eeeeeerevees —— Gold & Silver Coin 1,101,020 


—— — — 


246.496, 165 245,406, 166 


Jan. 9. 1868. FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Oachier. 


Hollows OrstTM#ent anp Pitts—Are the most appro- 
priate remedies for the blotches, pimples, biles, and carbancles, 
which are anaoying, sometimes dangerous, and always dis- 
figuring, when summer heats alternate with wet wintry 
weather. The subtle permeating powers of this Ointment, by 

inflammation and irritation, reduce the skin to its 
actual temperature and colour, while radically expelling the 
cause of the blemishes from the system. The Pills assist the 
cooling and purifying influence of the Ointment, by dispelling 
all that is gross from the bowels, and by thoroughly rectifying 
digestion. Under this treatment every organ of the body is 
forced to cast off both irregularities and impurities, whereby 
the health becomes robust, the feelings joyous, and the skin 
soft and silky. e 
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Markets. 


CORN EXOHANGE, Lonpon, Monday, January 6. 
With a small supply of English wheat to this morning’s 
market, factors were enabled to realise an advance of 3s. to 
4s. per qr. from the rates of this day se’nnight. The improve- 
ment reported from the country markets last week gave a 
firmer tone to the trade, and foreign wheats made 28. to 8s. 
per qr. more money than on Monday last. Barley, a good sale, 
at ls. per qr. enhancement in value. Beans firm. Peas fully 
2s. per qr. dearer. There is a good arrival of foreign oats for 
the week, The change in the weather to frost and snow gave 
us an improved demand for this article on Friday last, and 
rices were fully 6d. per qr. higher than on the previous 
onday. This improvement has been maintained to-day, but 
the saie has not been extensive. | 


OURRENT PRIOES. 
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BREAD.—Lownpow, Saturday, January 4.—The prices of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 10d, to 10)d. ; house- 
hold ditto, 754. to 9d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


Monpay, January 6.~—The total imports of foreign stock 
into London last week amounted to 7,116 head. In the 
corresponding week in 1867 we received 4,027; : 
5,886; in 1865, 2,003; in 1864 2.307; in 1883, 2,938; 
in 1842, 3,135; in 1861, 738; and in 1860, 2,185 head. The 
supply of foreign stuck on offer this morning was limited. 
Nevertheless, the demand was in a sluggish state, at about 
previous quotations. Fresh up from our.own grazing districts 
the receipts of beasts were only moderate, but the quality of 
the stock was good. The demand for most breeds was 
steady, but by no means active, at prices equal to Monday 
last. The beat Scots and crosses sold at from 66 to 58, 2d per 
8 Idas. From Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire, we 
received about 900 Scots and crosses ; from Lincoinshire, 700 
shorthorns, &c.; from other parts of England, 600 various 
breeds; from Scotland, 298 Scots and crosses; and from 
Ireland, 210 cows, heifers, &. We were tolerably well 
supplied with sheep for the season, and the general condition 
of the stock was —＋ For all breeds the demand ruled 
heavy, at 2d. per 8lbs less money, compared with this day 
se‘nnight. The best Downs and half-breds moved off at from 
4s, 8d. to 48. 10d. per 8ibs The demand for valves was inactive 
at about stationary prices, viz., from 43. 4d. to 5s, 4d. per 
8ibs. The supply was again limited. Prime pigs commanded 
full prices; but large hogs were very dull, at previous rates. 

Per Slbs. to sink the Offal. 


40 
41 


48 
44 
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3| Prime Southdown 4 8 to 
Second quality Lambs : 0 0 


Prime large oxen. 4 4 
Prime Soota, &. 4 10 
Ooarse inf. sheep 8 2 
Second quality 8 8 
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3 0 
Lge. coarse calves 4 4 
Prime small. 4 10 
Large hogs . 3 4 
| Neat em. porkers. 3 10 
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Buckling calves, 238, to 27s.; and 


2 6 Digs, 23s, 


NEWGATE amp LEADENHALL, Monday, January 6. 
These markets are tolerably well, but not to say heavily, 
— Il with meat Prime beef moves off freely, at full 
ee nth Loadea @ane Gf slings Nee 

‘a im u on 
and 87 from Rotterdam. 


Middling ditto 
Prime ditto . 
Veal . a 
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COVENT GARDEN MARKET, London, Saturday, 
Trade continues dull. Though importations of 
ate still heavy, there is a want of a heavy sale for . 
Good samples of hothouse are now fetching fai 
St. Michael oranges are arriving in fine condition. Pears 
a sang comprise the usual varieties in season. 

ntinue to make their appearance in large quantities. 

otatoes bave not altered in price since our last 
Asparagus realises high prices, Flowers chiefly consist 
otchids, Chinese primulas, re a , 
talips, poinsettia pulcherrima, and roses. 

BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Jan. 6.—Daring the 

t week our market has exhibited more activity, and a fair 
3 has been transacted at full quotations. Reports from 

e Continent fully confirm the recent improvements in the 
different markets, aud will have the effect of checking 
shipments to this side for the present. New York advices to 
* 7 14th instavt report a firm market at previous rates. 

id and East Kent, 6“. 158, 81. 158. to 102 10s; Weald of 
Kents, 6“, Gk. 10s. to 71 7s.; Sussex, 62, 61. 68. to 61. 16s. ; 
Farnhams &., 8l. 15. to 102.; Bavarians, 4“. 10s., 5“. 128. to 
7l.; Belgians, 31. 15s., 41. 48. to 41. 15; yearlings, 5“. 10s., 
61. to 61 15s. 

PROVISIONS, Monday, Jan. 6.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 591 firkine butter, and 3,460 bales bacon ; 
and from foreign porta, 15.219 casks, &., butter. The severe 
weather has ca some inquiry for Iri-h butter, and sales to 
a moderate extent have been effected. Foreign sold steadily, 
without any particular change in prices. The bacon market 
ruled firm, with a fair sale, Prices advanced about is. per owt. 


POTATOES. — BoroveH AND SPITALFIELDs, Monday, 
Jan. 6.—These markets are fairly supplied with potatoes, 
The trade, on the whole, is steady, at late rates. The 
import into London last week consisted of 2,126 from 
Antwerp, 25 bags Bremen, 581 sacks, 412 tons Dunkirk, and 
170 tons from Rouen. Regents, 110s to 170s per ton; flakes, 
120s. to 170s. ; rocks, 100s. to 180s. ; French, 80s, to 90s, 

SEED, Monday, Jan. 6.—There was a limited quantity of 
new red cloverseed offering ; but sales are effected slowly whilst 
the weather remains so wintry. White seed was fully as dear. 
Trefoils were ste idy in value, with a limited demand. No 

uotable change in any sort of mustardseed. English rapeseed 
as quite as dear, but East India samples could be bought 
rather lower. 

WOOL, Monday, Jan. 6:—The market continues very dull 
for English wool, botli for home use and for export, and the 
quotations must be considered altogether nominal, The 
quantity on offer is rather extensive. 

OIL, Monday, Jan. 6.—The market for linseed oil has been 
wanting in activity, at drooping prices. In rape oil sales have 

rogressed slowly. Palm oil has been firmly held, with a 
fimited demand. Other oils have commanded but little 
attention. 

TALLOW, Monday, Jan. 6.—The market is firm. P. T. C. 
on the spot is 43s. Town tallow, 418. 9d. (net cash). 

COAL, Monday, Jan. 6.—An advance on the rates of last 
dey. Hetton’s 20s, 6d., O. Hartlepool 20s. 6d , Haswell 208. 6d., 

t Hartlepool 19s. d., Hetton Lyons 17s. 6d., Eden Main 
1886. 6d., South Hetton’s 268., Caradoc 198. 6d, Hartley's 
15s. 9d., Wylam 17s.. Pemberton Primrose 16s 8d., Russell 
Hetton 18s. 6d. Fresh ships, 20; left last day, 9; at sea, 5. 


Advertisements, 


TAN PALESTINE EXPLORATION 


A Society for the Accurate and Systematic Investigation of 
the Archsology, Topography, Geology, and Physical Geo- 
aphy, Natural History, Manners and Customs of the Holy 
d, for Biblical Illustration. 
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REAT NORTHERN. HOSPITAL, CALE- 
DONIAN-ROAD, N. 
inent Physicians and 8 ms give their services 
— 4 Pationte are — free. 
A WARD CLOSE, e Site Ros Rape 
rn n 6 New 

9 — Able the number of FRE® BEDS for the SICK 

20OR. 


F. SMITH, „Hon. Secretary. 
GEORGE REID, Secretary. 


O MERCHANTS and OTHERS.—A Gen’ 
eman and his Wife, residing in a pleasant subu 
— members of an t Church, OFFER the 
comfort and influence of a CHRISTIAN HOME for TWO 
YOUTHS just 2 school, whose Parents or Guardians 
may be desirous of pl them in any Professional, Mercan- 
tile, or Manufacturing ment in that city. Terms, 
£100 per annum each. References given and required. 
Acdress, O. P., Post Office, Manchester. 


MANUFACTURER of a MANURE, 

established fifteen years, wishes to APPOINT a fen 
respectable AGENTS. Good Commission. Address, with 
occupation, &c., R. S., care of Mr. Bell, Printer, No. 85, Long- 
acre, London. 


—_—— 


0 DRAPERS.— WANTED, an Experien 
Steady MAN, twenty-seven to thirty years of age, acous- 
tomed to medium class Country Trade. Salary £35 to £10. 
Apply, stating salary, where lived last, how long, to C. 
Thomas, Draper, Shrewabury. 
SN CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS. — An 
APPRENTICESHIP is REQUIRED for a genteel, 
well-educated YOUTH of Seventeen. 
Apply to Thos. Wyles, F. G. ., Allesley Park College, near 
Coventry. 


— 


A LADY, accustomed to tuition, DESIRES a 

RE. ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS iu a schooljor 
family. She is competent to instruct in the usual branches of 
English, with French and music, but would prefer to devote 
her attention principally to the latter acoomplishment. Un- 
exceptionable references can be given. 


Address, G. O., Stalham, Norwich. 


REQUIRED, by a YOUNG LADY, a 
SITUATION as JUNIOR GOVERNESS in a School. 
She is competent to teach the rudiments of Music, French, 
and Drawing. Good references. 


Address, Principal, St. Helen’s Academy, Melton Mowbray. 


LACKPOOL, COLLEGE HOUSE 
SCHOOL, QUEEN’S-SQUARE. 
PIN AI- Mr. JAMES CROMPTON, Assisted by six 
Masters and Professors. 

In addition to careful mental and moral training, the pupils 
enjoy the advantage of seaside residence and the comforts of 

ome, 
Extract from meer by 1 17 Rev. E. Lewis, B. A., 

** The result of this examination shows that Mr. Crompton 
must be a most efficient teacher of youths, and that by his 
remarkable skill in this work he not only benefits those who 
are entrusted to his care, but the country to which they 
belong.” 

Rrranrzs.— Rev. Alexander Raleigh, D.D.; Rev. James 
Spence, D. D.; Rev. Andrew Reed, B. A., St. Leonard’s; John 
Crossley. Esq., Halifax; Henry Lee, Heq., Manchester. 

Prospectuses with References to Parents, Examiner's 
Report, Prize List, &c.,on application. 


OARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN, HIGHBURY HOUSE, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea 
Head Master, the Rev. W. H. B. MACANN, M. O. P. 
Who prepares Pupils to meet the requirements of the Civil 
Service, and the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations. 


‘ pres attention is paid to home comfort, and to the heal 
of delicate children. 

In the PREPARATORY SCHOOL conducted [by Mrs. 
DUFF (widow of the Rev. C. Duff), assisted by efficient 
Governesses, Little Boys, or those w education has been 
neglected, receive a mother’s care, and are prepared for the 
Upper School. 


School duties will be resumed, Jan. 23. 


ILL-HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, 
Middlesex. 
Head-Master and Chaplain—Rev. G. D. BARTLET, M.A. 
Mathematical Master -A. CONNAL. M.A. 
Master of Foreign Langusges— Professor REINHARDT. 


This School is situate 10 miles from London, and can now 
be reached by railroad from King's · or oss. 

The first Session of 1868 will begin on Wednesday, Jan. 29. 

Prospectuses with reports of recent examiners, may be ob- 
tained from the Head-Master, at the School, or from the 


Rev. G. Smith, D.D., Hon. Sec., Congregational Library, 
Finsbury, B.C. : | 


— 


ORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, 8SILCOATES HOUSE, WAKEFIELD. 
Principal—The Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, LL. D., M. R. I. A. 
The above School receives, in addition to the Sons of 
Ministers and Missionaries, a limited number of the Sons of 
La) men, who are carefully instructed in all the branches of a 
sound Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 
and are prepared for any department of business, or for 
entrance at the Universities. 
The School will REOPEN, after the Christmas Vacation, on 
Tuxspay, January 14th, 1868. 


ä for the admission of Pupils to be addressed to 
the Principal, : 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, 
ESTERNSDOWNE-HOUSE, LONDON-ROAD, LEI- 


(Situation high and healthy, at the outskirts of the town.) 


Conducted by the Misses MIALL, assisted by Professors, and 
French and English Resident Governesses. 

A thoroughly solid English education, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Principals; with all the necessary 
accomplishmente—French, German, Latin, Music, Singing, 
Drawing, &c. Occasional Scientific Lectures from Professors. 
Special attention given to moral and religious training; and 

comforts and advantages of a refined home provided. 


References to the parents of the pupils. 


2 OLLEGE HOUSE, BRAINTREE. 
Conducted by Rev. W. MILNE, M. A., 
Late Inspector of Schools 14 the British and Foreign School 
iety. 
Terms, from Thirty to Forty Guineas, 

Having had long experience as an Educator, and being 
familiar with all the new and improved methods of instruc- 
tion, Mr. Milne confidently hopes to give satisfaction to those 
— who may intrust their Boys to his care. 

ference permitted to the Rev. J. 8 D.D., Rev. W. 
Leask, D.D., and the Rev. C. Dukes, M,A., London; and to 
the Parents of former Pupils, 


ETTENBALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL: 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Master: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
Sxconp Master: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Eaq., M.A. 
TERMS : 


For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 50 guineas, 
For Pupile entering above 14 years of age, 60 guineas. 


The Next TERM will COMMENCE on Saturday, the 25th 


of January. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
Is confidently commended to the notice of Parents in quest 
ofa comfortable Home, with an accomplished Education for 
their daughters. Careful Religious Training is combined with 
the highest Mental Culture. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature . . Mra, O. L. Batrour. 
Botany g Professor BuntiEr. 
Globes and Natural Science . Rev. Jackson Suyta, M.A, 


Music, Theory, 0. . JOHN BLOcKLEY, Esq, 
Do. Piano, 0. Herr Louis Dieu. 

Singing Janes CowarD, Esq. 
Drawing and Painti . K. W. Buss, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies . Rev. J. W. Topp. 
French Language . „ „Dr. Manprov. 
German Language Dr. SCHINZEL. 


Referees — Parents of Pupils and Clergymen. 
For Particulars, address the Principal, Mrs. TODD. 


FURST court, ORE, HASTINGS. 


Dr. MARTIN REED receives Pupils from Six to Highteea 
years of The course of study is adapted to the require- 
meuts and capabilities of the individual pupil, embracing all 
the subjects of a thoroughly liberal education. Hurst Court 
is a spacious mansion built expressly for a school, with pri- 
vate bedrooms, bath-rooms, play-rooms, gymnasium, and the 
conveniences of a first-class establishment. The site, at an 
elevation of 400 feet above the sea, was carefally selected 
with the approbation of eminent physicians, as especially 
favourable to physical development. 
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A WONDROUS CHRISTMAS 
SHILLINGSWORTH. — MA 


of the BABES in the WOOD 
Connor, with 28 effects 
P 


HOMET’S COFFIN 
FLOATING in the AIR—SPIRITUAL MANIFESTA- 
TIONS, à la Home, ted in Professor per’s 
Original Entertainment, on FARADAY'S SOIBSN- 
TIFIC RESEARCHEs; distivguishi Soveno the 
unreal, as exemplified in the —The 
pathetic Story , pictorially illus- 
trated by O recited . 
Damer Matthews’ Modern ic.—The Indian Juygler, 
Dugwar.—CLERKENWELL EXPLOSION, photographed by 
V. Heath.—Amusing VENTRILOQUISM (introducing an 
Infantine Battle of the Prag with the Cries the 
Wounded) by Mdlle. Cavalho.—RXPLORATION of ABYS- 
SINIA, by Thomas Baines, 1 Maphine- 
made Jewellery shown by . .— 0 0 
* LURLEY,” given by Mr. John M z the Musio illus 

trated by Madame Wildey.—The Automatic Leotard. 

TAL POLYTSRUANIC. 


ONDON, 
SHIRLEY'S 
TEMPERANCE 


TEL, 
87, Queen-equare, Bloomebury. 


NHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Beds from ls, 6d. per Night. 


QHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, le, 3d. 


r S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
For Home Comfort. 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors 
from all parte of Her Majesty's dominions have left most 
favourable Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is oon - 
stantly on the coffee-room table. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
The motto of which 9 As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even 80 to * 
LONDON: 87, QUEEN-SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


e PARK SCHOOL. 
J Mr. LONG'S Pupils have taken] Honours in numerous 
Public Examinations— 


The Oxford and same ig p Local, 
The London University Matriculation, 
The English and Indian Civil Service, &c. 
In the last-named very high positions have been gained. 


Terms, inclusive, from Forty to Seventy Guineas. Foreign 
Pupils received. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HAGLEY-ROAD, EDGBASTON, near Birmingham, 
Principal—Mr. FREDERIC EWEN. | 


This School is well situated inone of the healthiest and 
most beautiful suburban districts in the kingdom. 

The more advanced pupils are regularly sent up to the Uni- 
versity examinations, which many of them have passed. 
School will REOPEN on Tuvgspay, January 28th. 


HE VALE‘ ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 
Principal, Mr. M. JACKSON. 
The Pupils of this Establishment receive a first-rate 
Education in English, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Mathematics, and Natural Science, and have taken distin- 
ished positions at the Universities, the Oxford Local and 
ivil Service Examinations. 
The FIRST TERM of 1868 will {[COMMENCE on Frinay, 
the 17th inst. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER. 
Mr. FRANKLIN’S SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tugspay, 


Jan. 21. The terms for Boarders are Forty, Fifty, or Sixty 


Guineas per annum, according to age. 


Thirty boys from this School have lately passed Public 
Examinations; some, the Matrioulation Examination of the 
University of London; others, both as Junior and Senior 
Candidates, the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 


ILTON LODGE, TAUNTON. 
SELECT ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Miss GRIFFITH, 


Daughter of the Rev. W. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of 
Taunton Proprietary School. 


Miss Griffith, having secured increased accommodation, is 
now prepared to receive a larger number of Pupils, 


SCHOOL will REOPEN on Fripay, January 24. 


LANDAFF HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Principal—W. R. F. JOHNSON, M.A. Trin. Coll. 


Pupils are prepared for Business, the Professions, and the 
aga Applications for terms to be made to the above 
ress. 


N.B.—During the last six years, fifty-one Certificates have 
been obtained by Pupils who have passed the Cambridge 
Local Examinations. 


EST of ENGLAND DISSENTERS’ 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, TAUNTON. 
Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 

The PUPILS are expected to REASSEMBLE on Frivay, 
January 24th, | 

Application for prospectuses to be made to the Principal or 
to the Secretary, Rer. J. 8. Underwood. * 


EASIDE (Education at the).—The Rev. W. 
PORTER and Mr. JOHN STEWART will have a FEW 
VACANCI&T at WEST HILL HOUSE, HASTINGS, after 
the Christmus Vacation. In the last three years their pupils 
have obtained from the Cambridge University, at the Local 
Examinations, 34 Certificates— 26 Junior and 8 ior. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER WANTED. 


QouTH COAST.—EDUCATION for 
kK) YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—HSATHFIELD HOUSE, 
PARKSTONE, midway between Poole and Bournemouth. 


This establishment, conducted by Rev. WALTER GILL 
assisted by thoroughly efficient Masters, will REOPEN (v. v. 3 
on Fripay, January 24th. 


Terms moderate. References to Parents of Pupils. 


S OUTHPORT, BERKELEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, LEICESTER-STREET. 
* JAMES COLLIER, B. A., Principal. 


. Thorough training for commercial pursuits, Gentlemanly 
ome, 


Terms, &., on application. 


RSE HILL SCHOOL, BOWDON, near 
Manchester. 
The school WILL MEET on Monpay, January 27th, 1868, 


| at Three p.m. | 


ONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS and 
the Settlement of Fire Losses undertaken by the 
undersigned on behalf of Insurance Companies. 
ACCOUNTS AUDITED or investigated on 
behalf of Shareholders. 
Every description of Insurance business transacted by. 


MORELL THEOBALD, 
(20 years with the Union, 1714.) 


County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street, 


R. COOKE BAIN E S, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, 0. 
No. 106, Cheapside, R. O. 


Having the Plans and Books of Reference of the various 
Metropolitan Railways and other Public Works, Mr, Baines 


will be bappy to supply on application every information 
respecting + lite 


PROPERTY SURVEYED AND VALUED, 
Money obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leaschold 
Securities 


HORTHAND.—P I Lag A 2 ‘ 4 non O- 
or ery — pr seg Biv 1 by poe A a b. 
the Perfect Course of Lessons. 


London: 20, Paternoster - row, I. O. 


RESSMAKING.—LADIES’ MORNING 
aud EVENING DRESSES of every description made 
aud trimmed in the latest fashion. 


WEDDING DRESSES to order, 
MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 


COMPLIMENTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on the 
shortest notice. 


Miss LAKE having assistants of first-class talent, is pro- 
to execute orders from all of London and suburbs, 
punctually, on the shortest possible notice, Terms moderate, 
Orders by post promptly attended to. : 
8, Newmarket-terrace, Cet opposite Hackney- 


irn SILKS!! SILKS!!! 
(Patte:ns pos 


t free ) 
JAMES SPENCE AND CO., 
76, 77, and 78, T. PAUL’S-OHURCHYARD, » 
Respectfully announce their NEW AUTUMN STOCK ready 
* . for iuspection, 
The following are specially noted, vis. 
20 inches wide Black Giacé silk, le. 114d., 28. 6d., 2s, od., and 
| 2s. 11d. per yar 
44 inches wide Black Glacé Silk, 2s. Ligd., 3s. 8d., 86, 6d, and 
3s. Od., ae yard, upwards, 
A large lot of Black Broche silks, 20 inches wide, 2s, 114d. per 
yard; usual price 3s, Od. 
A large parcel of Satin Stripes, both sides alike, in all the new 
colours, 20 inches wide, £ls. 19s. the dress, 


MANTLES, JACKETS, AND SHAWLS. 
New Black Cloth Jackets fur — wear, from lds, 9d. 


to ° 
Velveteen Jackets in all colours, 
Osborne Shaped Waterproof Manties, in all the new shades, 
3 from lts, 9d. 
The New “ Costume” 2 trimmed with Braid, 
m 218. 
Silk Velvet Jackets, richly trimmed, from 42s. 
Real Sealskin Jackets, from 44 guineas to 10 guineas. 


Made-up Dresses in all the Latest Designs. 
Drapery, Ribbons, * Hosiery, Lace, Haberdashery. 


ancy, 40. 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 


JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 
SilkMereers, Drapers, &0., 76, 77, & 78, St. Paul’s-cburchyard, 


PATENT KID GLOVES.—WHEELER and 
CO.’8 own make, celebrated for half a century for 
Elegance, Fit, Finish, Strength, aud Durability. The Ladies 
Gloves are | perfumed. All Colours in stock. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d.; Gentlemen's, 4s. 8d.; post-free two extra 
stamps. A beautiful assortment of Glove Boxes suitable for 
Presents, WHKKLER and UU., 210, Regent-street, W., and 
23, Poultry, 2 — Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d.; with 
two buttons, 8s,; Gentlemen's, 

Agents for FELIX SULTANA’S Delicious Perfume, 
Heliotrope, 1s. Gd. and 2s, od. per bottle. 


HOLXYLAN D'S, 150, Strand, two doors west 
of Somerset Housé.—RALPH and SON invite the 
attention of gentlemen to their new and fashionable COATS 
for the present season, of best material and workmanship. 


Holyland's renowned Beaufort Coat. New colours in Angolas 
E sporting 


and Tweeds for lounge and suits. 150, Strand. 
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ENTRANTS IN 1867 PARTICIPATE IN FIFTH DIVISION 
OF PROFITS. 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability.—Profits applied 
so as to maxe Policies Payable in Lifetime, and ao as to 
raise Second-class Lives after a defined period to First-class 


Rates. 
BRITISR EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

4, QUEEN-STREET-PLACE, SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE, 

LONDON 


* ro 
ellclose-equare. 
Eeq., Lee-grove, Blackheath. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Eeq., F. S. S., F. I. A. 


1 AUDITORS. 
r. Deputy Obbard, Blackheath. 
Charles Brown, Esq. Waddon. 
William George Lemon, Esq.. Blackheath, 
BANKERS. 
The London and Westminster Bank. 


PHYSICIAN, 
William Munk, Eeq., M. D., F.8,A. (Fellow of the Royal 
Oollege of Physicians, London), 40, Finsbury-square. 
SURGEON. 


Thomas Carr Jackson, Dq. (Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital), 
King’s-croas), 8, Weymouth-street, Portiand-place. 


CAPITAL FUND, A QUARTER OF A MILLION, 
Accumulated Fund exceeds, £135,000. 


New Business reported in 1867: 2,845 Policies, assuring 
£501,175. 
Amount. 


No. 
Policies in force - 11,637 El, 980, 258 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
82, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E. O. 
(Established 1847.) 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament ) 
DIRECTORS, 
JOHN GOVER, Eseq., Chairman. 
R. J. MILLAR, Eeq., Vice-Chairman. 


Benham, Augustus, . Groser, William, Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter ms Lewis, George C., Req. 
Burge, George W., . Pratt, Daniel, Esq. 
Burton, John R. . 


Runtz, John, Esq 
Gardiner, B. Webb, ; 


Sanders, Joseph, Esq. 
Souicrrors— Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysicran—E, Headlam Greenhow, M.D. 
Surcron—John Mann, Esq. 

Acruary & Accountant—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 

NEW FEATURES.—By the introduction of New Features, 
Life Assurance in this Office is popularised to meet the wants 
of all classes. 

ECONOMY.—No Proprietors or Shareholders monopolise or 
share in the profits. 

PROFITS.—All belong to the Members. Distributed every 
third year. 

DOUBTFUL LIVES accepted on a plan equitable and easy 
to the proposer, safe to the Company. 

Prospectuses, copies of the Triennial Report, 1866, and all 
needful information, may be obtained on application to 

ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office :—37, Moorgate-street, London. 
Branch Odice :—59, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


TRUSTEES. 
Thomas Brassey, Reg., Great George-street, Westminster, 
Thomas Horatio Harris, Esq., Finsbury and Woodford. 
Thomas Lambert, Esq., Short-street, Lambeth. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Thomas Horatio Harris, Esq., Finsbury and 
Woodford 


Alfred T. Bowser, Eeq., Cromwell House, Hackney, 
John Cook, „Cambridge Heath. 

Philip Orellin, Jun., Keq., 11, Clement’s-lane, E. C. 
James Page, Fag., Nottingham. 

J. Ebenezer Saunders, Eeq., F. G. S., Finsbury-circus. 
Rd ward Swift Stillwell, .» 25, Barbican, 

John Carvell Williams, Esq , 2, Serjeants’-inn. 


Moperate Rates of Premiums—especially for young lives, 
Bonuses have been declared in 1840, 1863, and 1866. 
Poticies made payable during lifetime. 

INVALID AND Sxconp-Ciass Lives insured on a new prin · 


ciple. | 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


QTAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | 


48, MOORGATE-STREET, R. C. 
FOUNDED ANNO DOMINT, 1848. 
Chairman, WILLIAM McARTHUR, Esq., Sheriff of London 
and Middiesex. 

The following figures show the position of the STAR,“ 
from which it will be seen that it is one of the most secure 
and valuable Offices in which to make family provision. 

Total Policies Issued 8 n 4 
Annual Income ; 0 . 
Total Claima Paid 0 0 
Bonuses Distributed : 
Reserve or Assurance Funk 1 
Applications on the business of the Office to be made to 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


ATIONAL ‘UNION LIFE ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY, No. 355, Strand, London, 
_ CHainman—EDWIN LANKESTER, M. D., F. R. S. 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
1. Policies become payable during lifetime. 
2. Indisputability after three years. 
3. Facility for continuance and non-forfeiture of Policies, 
Prospectuses and every information on application to 


HENRY SUTTON, F.S.S., Secretary. 
N. B.- Distriot and Local Agents Wanted. 


| M MEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.—Money 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &0. 

SUMS from 104 to 3001, ADVANVED two or three days 
after application, for two years, one year, and six mouths (re- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments), and 
— — discounted. Charges moderate, and strict contidence 
observed. 

LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
297, Goswell-ruad, London, Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of 
stamped envelope, 


| 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), . 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET-STREET (Oorner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., 
and 6s, per ream. 

TINTED LINED NOTE (Five Colours), for 
Home or Foreign Correspondence, 5 quires for 18. 6d., or 
5 6d. per ream. Envelopes to match, Ia. per 100. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
amd 6s, 6d. per thousand. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, high inner 
flap, 1s. per 100, or 9s. 6d. per 1,000. 

CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s. 6d. and 8s. per 1,000, 

STRAW PAPER Improved quality, 2s, 
and 28. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. 
per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 


fs. 6d. per ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 
to ls, per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 


Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
Business or Address Dies from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; 
Ruled ditto, 48. 6d. : 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 


paper, 40 pages, 28. per dozen. Universal System do., with 
engraved head lines, Is. 4d. and 2s, 9d. per doz. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


4s, and 


HOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 87, Regent- 

street, W., MR. CRELLIN. Portraits taken daily, 
twenty-four fora Guinea. Miniatures and every description 
of artistic photography. Album Portraits uniform in style of 
the Professors of University College, of the Examiners of the 
University of London, and of other eminent men. Price 1s., 


by post, ls, Id. 
Lists sent on application. 
These portraits are uncommonly good.” —Athenaum, 


Just published, 


(CARTE of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. Also 
Portraits of Revs. Newman Hall, Dr. Raleigh, C. H. 
Spurgeon, W. Brock, 8. Martin, W. Landels, Henry Allon. 
Also Cartes of Gladstone, Russell, Stuart Mill, Bright, Beales, 
Samuel Morley, Edward. Miail, Tennyson, Dickens, Carlyle, 
and Longfellow. 1s. each, free for 18 stamps. Scra 
less variety. Portraits taken daily, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


Sen G MACHINES. 


ps in end- 
FRED. JONES, 146, 


W F. THOMAS & Co. 
„ 


TAE CELEBRATED “ No. 2,” £10. 


[)OMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH. Work alike on both 
sides, Catalogues sent free. 


W F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 
@ and Regent - oi rous, Oxford · street. 


Orrio WONDER. 


PTIC WONDER. — With Brass Wheel and 
Pinion and Six Objects complete, packed, post free, for 
Bixteen Stamps. 


2 ETROLE. 


'ZCETROPE, or, “Wheel of Life."—This 


astonishing Instrument will be the great source of 
amusement at the forthcoming Christmas gatherings. 


„One of the most curious Optical Toys that has ever been 
brought out ”’—Times, Deo 11. 

Price 2ls., with set of Figures packed in box. Cheques and 
Post-office Orders to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London.” 


STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 
(Sole Licensees for Great Britain). 
54, Cheapside, and 110, Regent-street. 


The demand in London is so great that two or three days’ 
delay in executing orders must be excused. 


a * 
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PALMER and CO.’S 
VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES. 


Sold Retail by all Oilmen and Candle Dealers, and Whole- 
sale by PALMER and ae Victoria Works, Green-street, 


Bethnal-green, London, N. ve 


COCKERELL and Co.’s 1 is now 28s. per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her Majesty, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R. H. the 
Duke of inburgh.—13, Cornhill; Purfleet-wharf, Earl- 
street, Blackfriars; Eaton-wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Hotel): Sunderland-wharf, Peckham; and Dur- 
ham-wharf, Wandsworth ; also at Brighton at local prices, 


CautTion.—G, J. C. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitled to use their name. 


1 and CO.“ 8 Hetton, South 
Hetton, Haswell, or Lambton Wal.’s-end, by screw 
steamers and railway, 275. ~4 ton; Hartlepool, or 
Wall’s-end Seconds, 268.; best Wigan, 2is.; G. Chambers 
Silkstone, %48.; Wharncliffe, 246. new Silkstone, 23s, ; 
Claycross. 243, and 2ls.; Best Derby, 218.; Barnsley, 
2is.; Kitchen Coal, 20s,; Cobbles, 198. Hartley, 19s, ; 
Nuts, 17s.; best small, 183.; Tanfield (for smiths) 208. 
Coke, 168. per chaldron. Net cash. Delivered, thoroughly 
screened, to any pat of London, Depots Highbury, N. 
Kingsland, N. E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kiugsland - road; Great 
Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and 


H. FLEAR, Manager. (aud 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basiv, No Agents employed. 


* * 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World, 


COMMAND, 


The SALE of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE 
At a Reduction of One-Third, continues at 


FIELD’S, 
28, CHEAPSIDE, E. C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 


pattern, at 198. 6d. doz. 
ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND SOVERS (making eight 
set * 


dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (complete), 
; from 908. to 24 10s. 
ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 138. 
ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz., in case. 
ELECTRO DESSERT KNIVES, from 87s. 6d. per doz., in 


case. 

ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 

ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, &0., 
equally moderate in prioe — quality guaranteed. 


FIELD’S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


CHARLES PIZZALA, 


CARVER, GILOER, AND LOOKING-GLASS 


MANUFACTURER, — 
19, Hatton-garden, Holborn, Z. C. 


GILT CHIMNEY AND CONSOLE GLASSES. 
GILT CONSOLE TABLES AND CABINETS. 
GILT WINDSOR CORNICES AND GIRANDOLES. 


PICTURE AND OIL PAINTING FRAMES IN EVERY 
STYLE, &c., &. 


REGILDING IN THE BEST MANNER AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 
KSTIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 


THE FURNISHING OF HOUSES. 


THOMAS TURNER, Upholsterer, 36, John Dalton-street, 
Manchester, having carefully studied the proper mode of 
furnishing in good style with correct taste, and most suocess- 
fully carried it out, pine seman invites the confidence of gen- 
tlemen taking new dences, Every requisite is supplied, 
and the greatest care used to ensure harmony and elegance 
at very moderate cost. The new works at Egerton-street, 
Chester-road, have been erected to facilitate the production o 
first-class cabinet and upholstery work. Estimates for Fur- 
nishing in any part of the kingdom. 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, 


To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great improve- 
ment on the ordinary ottoman. At FILM Ba and SON'S, 
Upholsterers, 31, and 82, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 
— 84 and 36, Charles- street. An Illustrated Catalogue 
post free. 


ROWN and GREEN'S KITCHEN 

RANGES obtained the Prize Medal at Paris; also First 

Class Medals at London and Dublin. They save fuel, roast iu 
front, ventilate the kitchen, and cure smoky chimneys, 


London: 72, Bishopsgate Within. Manufactory, Luton. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and PEerzins. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 


tions, and should see that Lea and Psrains’ Namee are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietor, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crossz and BLACKWELL; Mesars. 
and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
aniversally 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &c., 
And Table Delicacies of the highest quality. See Lancet and 
Dr. Hassell’s Report. 

May be obtained retail in all parte of the world, and 
wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 


„„ Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


ALMOND FLAVOUR. 
PRESTON’S 


ESSENCE OF BITTER ALMONDS, 


FREE FROM PRUSSIC ACID. 
This delicious Essence is the only kind that may be safely 
— for flavouring Custards, Blancmanges, &., and all kinds 
of Pastry. 


Sold Retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in bottles 6d., 1s» 
and ls, 6d. each. Wholesale, 


PRESTON and SONS, 
88, Leadenhall-street. E. O. „,“ Observe the Trade Mark. 


USE ONLY THE 


G 3-3 D 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 

The celebrated United Service” Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance aud beneficial effect on the skin. 
MANOFACTURED BY 
J. O. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Bold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„„ Use no other, See name on each tablet. 


. * 
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OOPER COOPER and CO., 50, King Wil- 
: -street, London-bridge, and B street 
Within, London, E. O., have determined to furnish a complete 
and satisfactory answer to the universal question,“ Where 
can we get really good tea?” The recent reductions in the 
duty. coupled with an enormous increase in the imports, have 
ale tea so cheap that the choicest black tea the world pro- 
dnoes can be sold to the public at a price which is so low aa to 
re der the sale of inferior qualities uunevessary. When the 
bes; black tea can be bought at three shillings a pound, it 
es seem unwise to buy poor, washy, tasteless tea at a few 
pence a pound less money. Cooper, Cooper, and Co. have 
therefore resolved to avoid all second or third class tea, and 
to confine their business to high-class tea alone. It is well 
known that all high-class teas are those which are gathered 
in early spring, when the leaves are barsting with succulence : 
these are first-crop teas, full flavoured, rich, and juicy ; 
whereas low price teas are gathered, or rather raked. from 
under the trees in autumn, when the leaves are withered, 
dry, and sapless. The difference between first * teas and 
inferior descriptions is something marvellous when tasted 
side be side—the one brisk, pungent, and juicy; the other 
stale, flat, and insipid. There is a great difference even in 
first-crop tea, some chops possessing much more strength and 
a finer flavour than others. There are also several varieties, 
the most esteemed being Souchong, Moning, and Kyshow 
Congous. These three classes, when really fine, are beyond 
compare the best of all teas; and of these three Kyshow 
stands pre-eminent as a prince among teas. Now, it must not 
for one moment be assumed that the teas ordinarily sold 
bearing those titles are these teas, pure and simple in their 
integrity. A small portion of some of them is sometimes 
used in the manufacture of that incongruous mix 
ture which is so frequently recommended by the unskilled 
and inexperienced dealer; but we venture to assert 
that pure unmixed tea can with difficulty be obtained 
even by those to whom price is no object. In fact, 
indiscriminate mixing of tea destroys those fine and subtle 
qualities which distinguish one growth from another, and it 
would not be more unwise to spoil vin of choice wines by 
blending them together haphazard, and thus bringing the 
combination down to a dead level of mediocrity, that it is to 
ruin all distinctness of character by a heterogeneous confusion 
of qualities in tea; but as Cooper, Cooper, and Co sell no 
other article of any description, they are enabled to keep in 
stock every variety that is at all esteemed by connoisseurs, 
and to sell them in their integrity as imported from China. 


Cooper, Cooper, and Oo. claim for their system of business 
another feature, viz., that there can be no mistake in the price 
or quality of any teas bearing their name on the wrapper or 
parcel, as they pledge themselves to sell first-crop tea only at 
their warehouses, 

There are eight classes of superior black tea, each of these 
Cooper, Cooper, and Co. will sell pure and unmixed at one 
uniform price of three shillings a pound, and there is no better 
black tea. There are five classes of superior green tea; each 
of these Cooper, Cooper, and Co. will sell pure and unmixed 
at one uniform price of four shillings a pound, and there is no 
better green tea. 


LIST OF CHOICE TERAS—- BLACK. 


1, The finest 1 Souchong, 3s. a Ib. This tea is ex- 
uisitively delicate in flavour, silky on the palate, and one of 
the finest teas ever imported into England. 


2. The finest Moning Oongou, 8s.alb. This is ripe, lemon- 
melon flavoured tea, abounding in strength and quality. 

8 The finest Kyshow Congou (the prince of teas), 3s, a Ib. 
This is brisk, rich, true Pekoe Souchong-flavoured tea, perfect 
in strength, perfect in quality, beautifully manipulated, full 
of flower; a tea to sip, to dwell upon, to turn over on the 

late as an alderman does his turtle; suitable for the draw- 

g-room, the boudoir, the onttage, the palace, the toiling 
millions as well as the upper ten thousand ; the former cannot 
drink a more economical tea, the latter, with all their wealth, 
cannot buy better tea 

4. The finest Assam Congou, 8s. a Ib. This is 
tea, of Indian growth, draws a deep red liquor, is very pun- 
gent, a little coarse, but drinks full in the mouth. It is quite 
a distinct class of tea, rather peculiar, and not appreciated by 
all; in fact, to like it requires an acquired taste. 

5. The finest Oolong, 38, a pound. This is high burnt, very 

ungent tea, and is an especial favourite with the tea-drink - 

g public in Amarica, among whom it is more esteemed than 
in Kugland; in fact, the Americans drink hardly any other 
tea. It draws a pale liquor, and resembles green tea in many 


respects. 

g. The finest Canton scented Pekoe, 3s. a lb, This is a fine, 
wiry leaf, strongly scented tea, of pecaliar piquancy and 
sharpness of flavour, and is nently used to fetch up the 
flavour of second-class teas, It is more frequently used as a 
curiosity, and as an experiment than by the t-a-drinking 
public; it is, in fact, a fancy tea, 

7. Tbe Gnest Foo Chow scented Pekoe, 3s. a Ib. This is a 
small, closely twiste leaf. scented with jessamine flower. 
When in „it exbales a rich and fragrant perfume, which 
is perhaps lees grateful to the palate than to the other 
senses. 

8. The finest scented Caper, 8s. a lb, This is a small. shotty 
leaf, very compact and heavy, drinks very brisk and pungent. 
It is rather a plebeian tea, but is occasionally tried by dili- 
gent seekers after excellence, who a“ last settle down to the 
*‘ Princely Kyshow.” 

No other price for black tea. 


LIST OF FINE GREEN TEAS. 


9. The finest Moyune Hyson, 4s.alb. This tea is delicately 
fine. Its flavour resembles that of the cowslip, and the colour 
of the infusion is marvellously like cowslip wine. It possesses 
a) finest flavour of all green teas. It is principally consumed 

ussia. 

10. The finest Young Hyson, 4s. a Ib. This is a small, 
compact leaf, and the really fine (such as Cooper Cooper and 
= sell) is exveedingly strong, and of a very fine almond 

vour. 

11. The finest Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. a lb. This tea is 
much esteemed in England. It is biisk, high · bu cut flavour, 
shotty in leaf, and heavy; it is not so fine or so pure in 
flavour as Hyson, but its great strength renders it a favourite 
with many, 

12. The finest Ping Suey Gunpowder, 4s. a lb. This is very 
small in the leaf, very handsome and com , resembles pin 
heads, but is not so pungent in liquor as Moyune Gunpowder. 


13. The finest Imperial, 48. a lb. This is a large knotty leaf 
tea, very strong, but not much in flavour; but when really 
fine is sought after by the curious. 

No other price for green tea. 

There are other classes of tea, but these are the choicest 
and best. Cooper, Cooper, and Co. recommend consumers to 


try the first four on the list—Souchong, Monong, Kyshow, 


and Assam. By having a small parcel of each of these they 
will be enabled to judge for themselves and select the flavour 
suitable to their taste, snd then by sending for the one 
approved of by number, they may always rely upon having 
exactly the eame character of tea. 

Cooper, Cooper, and Co, sell any quantity, from a quarter 
of a pound upwards. They have original packages of all 
these teas—the black in chests of about ninety pounds; in 
hal'-chests, about sip sayy we and catty boxes, holding 
about twenty pounds . These are lined with lead, aud 
will keep the tea good and fresh for a very long period, 
— ooper, and Co.'s prices are for net cash only, with- 
ou t. 

Cooper, Cooper, and Co., in offering teas at these prices, 
must rely for success on a very large amount of public support. 
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j 
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their endeavours, r, Cooper, and Oo. will charge 
threepence a age 2 any size) for delivering their teas 
within five miles of Royal or at any of the 
railway stations in London, thus putting all on an 


ee aa for their tea and those who require 


As * 1 Cooper, Co's prices are net at their ware- 
houses, system of delivery cannot fail to ap- 
prove itself to the public. If teas in small parcels can be deli- 


vered free at any distance there must be a proportionate profit 
charged for it, and this is ch on all the tea sold. Cooper, 
Cooper, and Co, make one uniform charge for delivery, as the 
expense to them is the same in delivering a small paroel of tea 
as a large one. 

Cooper, Cooper, and Co, forward their teas to all parts of 
the world on ae of Post-office orders or bankers’ drafts for 
the amount, including threepence for delivery at the railway- 
station ; but Cooper, Cooper, and Co. do not pay railway 
carriage. As their prices are fully ninepence a pound under 
the prices usually charged for teas of a lower character, the 
item of railway carriage cannot be of importance to those 
living in the country, 


Cheques to be crossed, „ National Provincial Bank of 
England.” 


\EA.—The HOUSEHOLD TEA COM- 
- PANY Supply FAMILIES at WHOLKSALB PRICKS 
with the best Two Shilling Tea and the Finest Half-Hrown 
Tea that can be procuréd in London. Orders forwarded on 


carriage free. 


CLARANCE and Oo., 
near London bridge. 


AVA SOUCHONG.—The HOUSEHOLD 
Pe COMPANY warrant their JAVA SOUCHONG to 
8 
Finest Tea ever sold at... . . 2s, 8d. per Pound. 
A Caddy, containing Two Pounds. . 68, Od. 
A Canister, containing Bight Pounds. 19s, 3d. 


This Tea is fine enough for the Upper Ten Thousand, and 

eap enough for the Million. It is the very best Tea for 

otels and Coffee-houses. Tea forwarded on receipt of P. O. 0. 
or Stamps to ite value. 


CLARANCE and Oo., TEA-MERCHANTS. 
OFFICE, 14, BLLLITBR-3TREBT, City —TEA WARE. 
HOUSE, 153, CANNON-ST REET, near London-bridge. 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S OOO OA. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


INA HAN’S LL WHISKY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained he Dublin 
Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 

Pps 1 gee — * age. 25 pe 8 4 in Lon- 

n; e agents in the 10 wns in lead; 
wholesale at 6. Great Windwiill-street, London, W. 2 * 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
han’es II, Whisky ”’ 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 
TOILET CREAM maintains its n for impart- 
ing richness, softness, and o the Hair, as well as 
being a most economical article. Price 18., 18. 6d., and 6s. 
Batchelor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex- 
tant, Black or Brown, 4s, 6d., 7s., and 14s. per et. Sold 
by Hairdressers. Wholesale, R. HOVENDEN and SONS 
No. 5, Great Mariborough-street, W.; and 93 and 96, City- 
5 E. O. N. B. — Wholesale warehouse for all Hairdressers 
gow — 


RHEUMATIC AND CHRONIC COM - 
PLAINTS. 


BARCLAY’S (Bateman’s) PECTORAL DROPS are held in 
high estimation, curing pains in the limbs, bones, an: joints, 
inducing gentle perspiration, and preventing fever. Numerous 
testimoniais ot ite value can be obtained of Barclay and ons, 
95, Farriuguou street. May be had of all respectable Drug- 
gti — in Patent Medicines, in bottles, at 134d. and 

e . SAO * 


Ask for BARCLAY’S (Bateman’s) DROPS. and observe 
thot their names and address (95, Farringdon-street) are 
affixed to each bottle. 


. 
Managers, 153, CANNON-STREET, 


RUPTURKS. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages: — lat. Facility of application; 2nd, Perfect freedom 
from liability to chatfe or excoriate ; 8rd, It may be worn with 
ual comfort in any position of the body, by 1 4 or day; 
4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, aud is perfectly conce 
observation. 

Wo do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualiticd 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to a’) 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannct 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any oth. r 
apparatus or truss as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gutelte 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :— William 
Fergusson, Neg., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in King's Colle; e, 
Surgeon to s College Hospital, &. C G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the inster Ophthalmic Hospita); M. 
Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s Colle e 
Hospital; 3 


from 


Callaway, en., Senior Assistant-Surgeon to Guy s 
; W. Coulson, „ FR. S., 8 n to the Magdalene 
T. Blizard Our 


tal 
ospital „ F. R. 8. Surgeon to the 
2 Hospital; W. J. Fisher, Ee 


’ 
„ Surgeon-in-Chief to th. 
etropolitan Police Force ; Aston Key, Esaq., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert 1 F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Sur- 
eon to the London Society; Erasmus Wilson, E=. 
RS.; and many others. 


A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, i6s., 218., 260. 6d., and 31s. 6¢, 
Postage, 18. ; 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s. 6d, Fost a; e, 
18. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. Postage, ls. 10d 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to John Wuite, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
Erasrio STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e, 


The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elasticand compressible, aud 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support 
in all cases of WEAKNESS, and ewelling of the LEGS, VARI 
COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, dc. It is porous, light in texture, 
nd inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordimary stock ing 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 10s., and 168. each. Postage od. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


receipt of P. O. O. or Stamps; if for Twenty Pounds Tes, | 
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6d. 
()N, BOTH SIDES of the SEA: a Story of 
ye ee and the Reatoration. 
e same Author, uniform with the above 
THE DRAYTONS and the DAVANANTS. 6s. 64. 
ARY of MRS. KITTY TREVELYAN. c 6d 
3. WINIPRED BERTRAM and the WORLD) SHR LIVED 


1. 
2. 


4. CHRONICLES of the SCHONBERG-OOTTA FAMILY. 


6a, Gd. 
5. or TIAN LIFE in ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. 


6. WANDERINGS over BIBLE LANDS and SEAS, Ge, 6d. 
T. Nelson and Sons, 29, Paternoster-row, London. 
Uniform with the Schonberg-Cotta Series, price 6s. 6d „ dy 


another author. 
HIN A’S HOUSEHOLD: a Tale of Rome 
in the First Centary, 
T. Nelson and Sons, 29, Paternoater-tow, Loudon. 


Now 


THE MONEYS of al 


ready, 
| NATIONS, with their 
correct Value in 


English Currency. Six copies sent free 


by post on recoipt of twu penny stamps, 


Address, T. Roberts and Oo, 8, Crane-court, Fleet - street, 
London, I G. 


ERA RE-ISSUB OF 
| ECTURES by the REV. HUGH STOWELL 
d BROWN. 


VOLS, I. to IV., in paper covers, 10d. each. 
VOLS. 1 and I., in one vol., ooch, 2s. 
VOLS, IIT. and IV., in one vel, cloth, 2%. 


VOLS. I. to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol. 


„They contain some very startling statements and some 
vie appeals to the reason and conscience.’’— The Christian 
or 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
UR ETERNAL HOMES. 
Fourth Edition. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row . 0. 


Second Edition, limp cloth, price 1s., 
YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 


Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. 
By T. Mac aren. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, I. O. 
Price d., 
HE BOOK of EASY ANTHEMS, &c., 


for Classes, Schools, and Families. 


ConTents,—Jerusalem, my Glorious Home—How Beautiful 
apon the Mountains—The Evergreen Shote—The Earth is 
the Lord’s—Lord of all Power and Misht—A Light in the 


cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


| Window. All easily arranged for Four Voices. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, IO. 


PENNY PART MUSIC.—Price One Penny 


. for Four V with Pianotorte Accom- 
niment. Home, Sweet Home—The Men of Harlech—The 
lue Bells of Scotland—The Last Rose of Summer—The 

Minstrel Boy—Come where my Love lies Dreaming—The Ash 

e Sega Spark—How Beautiful upon the Mountains, 


Lists post free on application. The Trade and Ohoral 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. 


F. Pitman, Cheap Music Warehouse, 20, Paternoster - row. 
2 in the 1s. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 

d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E. C. name 

PARCELS of st. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
an lway Sta in England. 

Book Societies, ools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms. 

ANY BOOK sent Oarriage Free on receipt of the published 


rice. 
Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, 8.C, 


R. DE JONGA’S LIGHT-BROWN COD 


LIVER OLL.—Hospital, dispensary, and private = 
tics all furnish innumeratle cases in which Dr. VE JONGH'S 
O.L, containing peculiar curative principles which no other 
possesses, has been aiministered with the happiest results in 
Consumption aod Diseases of the Chest, o remedy s0 
rapidly improves the nutritive iggy or produves a more 
marked — favourable infitience on the Jocal malady. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD 
LIVER OIL.—From Dr. PEREIRA, F. R. 8. — 1 
know that no one can be better, and few so well, acquainted 
with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as 
yourself, whom I re as the highest authority on the sub- 
ject,” From Dr. G righ hd pee R 8.:—“ It is preferable 
in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee of such an 
authority as De Jongh,” 


R. DE JONGA’S LIGHT-BROWN COD 
LIVER VIL.—From Dr. JOSEPH KIDD. — “ It 
agrees perfectly with many persons who were unable to use 
the so-called ‘refined’ or white Cod Liver Oil from i+s sickly 
and undecided taste” From Dr. EDdAR SHBPPARD :— 
“It has the rare excellence of being well borne and assimi- 
lated by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.“ 


ba | 
NAUTION.—DR. DE 90 LIGHT. 
BROWN COD LIVER OIL.—Firmly resist a f 
often made by unscrupulous dealers when Be D JONGH'S 
OIL is upplied for, to recommend, solely with à view to an 
extra profit, other kinds of Cod Liver Oil, under the fallacious 
retence that they are equally pure and efficacious, Capsuled 
MPERIAL half-pints, 28. 6d. ; pints, 46. 9d.; quarts, 90. Sold 
by all respectable chemists. Sole Consignees, ANSAR, HAR- 
FORD, aud Oo., 77, Strand, London. 


„ COH IN CHURCH.” 
Instant Relief by using 
WOODHOUSE’S BALSAM OF SPERMACETI. 


Prepared only by BARCLAY and Sons, 95, Farringdon-atreet, 
fondon ; * : in Bottles at 18. Id., 28. Od., and 48. 6d, 
y be 


K— | 


each. Ma obtained of any Chemist, 


F you wish to be well, and keep well, take 
1 BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHaROOAL, 
Sold in bottles, with directions, 2s., 48., and 6s. eack, oy aii 


| Chemists, and by the Manufacvurer, 


I. L. BRAGG, ) 
2, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-equare, London, W. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Jax. 11, 1868. 


——..— 


Books of acknowledged merit and general interest obtain 
- er wide and general clseulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Books are cirefully selected from the Lista of the 
Leading Publishers with a constant regard to the require- 
ments of Subsoribers. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Revised List of Books lately added to the Collection, and 
Catalogues of Surplus os withdrawn for Sale at 
—— reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
orwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFIOE, 4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDB. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


PRINGDALE ABBEY: Extracts from the 
Letters and Diaries of an English Preacher. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Oo., Paternoster-row. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 4s, 


‘THE SYMBOLICAL NUMBERS _ of 
SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. Matcotm Waite, M.A. 
Bdinbargh: T and T Clark. London: Hamilton and Co. 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
On the 15th inst., in two vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 


8 ee ee ow ge ae Oe ee son ee 
By W. Herworts Drxon, author of New America,” 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, Vols 1 to 8, handsomely bound in eloth ; 
price 5s. each, 


A ABDWICKE'S SCIENCE GOSSIP about 

Animals, Aquaria, Bees, Beetles, Birds, Butterflies, 
Ferns, Fish, Fossils, Lichens, Microscopes, Mosses, Reptiles, 
Rocks, Seaweeds, Wildflowers, &0. 

„Thie is a very pleasant journal, that costs only fourpence a 
month, and from which the reader who is no naturalist ought 
to be able to pick up a good fourpennyworth. It is conducted 
and contributed to by expert naturaliste, who are cheerful 
companions, as all good naturalists are; technical enough to 
make the general reader feel that they are in earnest, and are 
not insulting him by writing down to his comprehension, but 
natural enough and direct enough in their records of facts, 
their 1 answering each other concerning curio- 
sities of nature. reader who buys for himself tbeir monthly 
budget of notes and discussions upon 2 points in natural 
history and science, will probably find his curiosity excited 
and his interest in the world about bim taking the form of a 
little study of some branch of this sort of knowledge that has | 
won his readiest attention. The fault is not with itself, but 
with the public, if this little magazine be not in favour with 
a very large cirole of readers,”— Bzaminer. 


Hardwicke, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


TIME JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
TURE, Fifth Series. No. IV. January, 1868. 
Contents :—1. The Talmud. 


Government: its General Principles—10, Correspondence—11. 
Notices of Books—12. Miscelianies. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
; and 20, South Fre deriok-street, Bu inburgh. 


Price 6d. 


APTIST MAGAZINE for JANUARY 
contains —The Annals of an Old Meeting-house— Milton 
and Buoyan— Abyssinia and the Book of Euoch— Tue Mission 
of Believers,a Sermon Preache d before the Western Associa- 
tion at Bridp ort—A New Argument against Infant Baptism— 
A Sermon for Little Folke on Playing in the Streets—A Lec- 
ture room Ta lk—Short Notes, Reviews, Intelligence, Mis- 
sionary Herald, Chronicle of the British and Irish Baptist 
Home Mission—Portrait of the Rev. J. P. Chown. 


The Magazine sent by post, prepaid, for 68. 6d., for Twelve 
Mon 


Elliot Stock. 62, Pater nosber - row, E C. 
Yates and Alexander, Church passage, Chanoery- laue. 


Now ready, in post 8vo, price 2s., per post, 2d. extra, 
AN EPISTLE of JESUS CHRIST to the 
Him; 


FAITHFUL SOUL, that is Devoutly Affected towards 

wherein are contained certain Divine LIuspirations 
teachi ng a man to know himeelf, and instructing him in the 
perfec tion of true Piety, Written in Latin by the devout 
servant of Christ, Joannzus Lansrandtus, a Charter-House 
Monk; and Translated into Bnglish by Lord PaiLrir, XIXth 
Earl of ARUNDEL. Reprin from the Edition of 1410. 
Dedicat-d, by permission, to His Grace the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Bari of Kngland, &0., &o., 


Now publishing, price 8d. each; per post, Id. extra. 


He do the DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES 
of BAPTISTS ACCURD with HOLY SCRIPLURE 
and COMMON SENSE? By Oornvusrtensis. 


London: John Philp, 7, Orchard-street, Portman-square. 


N In crown vo, cloth, price 23. 6d. 


[COURSES on the LORD'S PRAYER. 
By Cates Wess, Author of “ Sensibility of Separate 
Souls Considered,” * Church Distinguished,” G0. 

„These discourses demand, and would repay, very thought- 


ful ee en 
** There is a freshness, sobriety of judgment, . seriousness, and 
even pensiveness of tone that will attract the attention and 
secure the interest of thoughtful readers,’’"—Baptist Magazine. 
“ His discourses are full of beautiful thouxhts, which act as 
a stimulant on the mind, aud carry it away forcibly into high 
and delightful regions of spiritual truth.”—Baglish Presby- 
terian Messenger. 
London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster row. 


APPROPRIATE GIFT BOOK. 
In One Volume, royal to, 1 8s., cloth gilt, embellished with 


numerous vings on Steel, 
GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION. By 
the late Rev. ALEXANDER Fietcaer, D.D. Oontaining 
780 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 780 P of Scripture, with 
A Reflections, each series forming a complete service, 
thus furnishing one fur every Morning and Evening in 
the Year. Also au Appendix, comprising a great variety 
of Hymos and Prayers to suit particular Days, Seasons, and 


New Edition, with an original Memoir of the Author, by 
Rev. Jonm Eat. D. D. 
„ The above handsome volume may be had in calf or 
bindings 


morocco K 
London: Virtue and Oo., 26, Ivy-lane. 


on 


| NOTICE.—Mr. Skeats’s “ History o 
Free Churches of England” will be 
ready for delivery to Subscribers on 
Wednesday neat (15th inst. ). 

The early remittance of sabscription (12s., or 12s. 4d. if in 

Portage geg in solicited. Subsorivers who havo recelved 


the Volume in Parts will receive Parte V. and VI. together. 
Tho price of the Volume is 18s. to non-subscribers. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, E. C. 


Now reprinting for wide distribution, price 2d., 
ECTURES on CHURCH PROPERTY. 
By Epwarp Miatt. (Lately delivered at Bristol.) 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street E. C. 


Now ready, a Cheap Edition, 2s., paper boards, 


ONCONFORMIST SKETCH BOOK 
(many years out of print) By Epwarp Miatt, With 
Explanatory Preface. ö 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet - street, E. C. 


Just ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 5s., 


IVINE ASPECTS of HUMAN 
SOCIETY. Bight Lectures on the Providential Struc- 

ture, Relations, and Offices of Human Society. By F. D 
HUNTINg10N, D. D., Author of ‘‘Christian Believing and 


Living. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, E. O. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 6d., 
HE IRISH CHURCH: an Historical and 
Statistical Review. By Herpeat S. Skeats, 
Arthur Miall (for the Liberation Society), 18, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, E. O. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘HE MODEL CHURCH: an Ancient 
Study for Modern Times. By the Rev. L. B. Brown, 
Hull. Second Edition, price 2s. cloth. 


T° EVERY CREATURE. By the Rev. 
Joun Puisrorp, author of Quiet Hours.” Fifth 
Thousand, price 3s. per dozen. 
HE GOSPEL in LEVITICUS. A Series 
of Lectures on the Hebrew Ritual. By Josxrn A. Sxiss, 
D. D., autbor of The Last Times.“ Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
ONE but CHRIST; or, the SINNER’S 
a ONLY HOPE. By Rosert Bor, D.D. Price 88. 6d., 


1 HENWIFE; Her Own Experience in 


Her Own Poultry-yard. By the Hon. Mrs. ARBOTHNOT. 
Fifth Edition, with Coloured Plates by Weir, price 7s. 6d. ; 
Plain Plates, 4s. 6d. 


London: Thomas C. Jack, Publisher, 30, Ludgate-hill. 
T. C. J. will be glad to have MSS. of New Works in- 


trusted to him for Publication. Authors will find his 
terms most liberal. 


Just published, price 8s, 6d., 
HE INCREASE of FAITH. 


ConTENTS. 

Of the Nature of Faith - Of the Aspirations of the Believer 
for Increase of Faith —That Faith is capable of Increase.—Of 
Faith’s Increase: What it is.—Of Faith as the gift of God.— 
Of the Means of Faith’s Increase.—Of the Hindrances to 
Faith’s Increase.—Of the Assurance of Grace and Salvation.— 
Of Faith made Perfect. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


I. NXEIER HALL.” New Magazine of 
Sacred Music. One Shilling. 


2. “ MXETER HALL.“ No. 1 on Jay. 21, 
with beautiful picture. 


3.“ MXETER HALL” No. 1, with new 


Sacred Song, “ Queen Mary’s Prayer,” by Miss 
M. nase (Mes. J. W. 5a). 


4. NXETER HALL.” No. 1, with Gounod 
for Piano, by Rimpav tt. 


5. XETER HALL.” No. 1, with new 


Hymn, My Jesu, what Thou wilt,” by C. E. 
WILuina, of the Foundiing. 


G. DIXETER HALL.” No. 1, with new 
Sacred Song. The Benediction,” by Stepan 


GLOVER. 


of the 


THE FREE CHURCHMAN. 


For sixteen years the Curistian SPacTaTor has rendered no 
inconsiierable service to the cause of ng freedom, and 
has material'y assisted in the formation of healthy opinion, 
— . growth of — sentiment. 288 3 
w these years have wrought seem a 2 

method of the res 


to ecclesiastical topics, the great literacy 
activity shown by the promoters of the ‘* Catholic Revival, 
generally expressed for an organ 
which should deal freely, yet reverently, with biblical, theo- 
logical, and eccleziastical questions which are continually 
presenting themeelves, are some of the many considerations 
8 have led the proprietors of the Magazine to decide 


THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR 
shall be succeeded by 


THE FREE CHURCHMAN, 


To be issued Monthly, at One Shilling. 


The Free Cxurcuman is an extension in size and design 
of the existing Magazine. 

The Free Cnurvuman is not the organ of any party, and is 
unfettered by sectarian restrictions. It aims at liberty in and 
for the Church of Christ. 


The Free Caurcaman therefore seeks the emancipation of 
religion from all Legisiative interference and State-Patronage, 
from the assumptions of Priestoraft which so many are now 
labouring to revive, from traditions which are not true, and 
from a spirit which is unchristlan 


The Free Cuvracaman, while having a distinct Evangelical 
Creed, affords opportunity for the discussion in its pa,es of 
vontroverted points in theology and exegesis. 

The Free CHuRCHMAN comments on the principal events 
of the day in a religious spirit, and reports upon them in a 
manner respectful to all opinions; but judging them by a 
strictly Christian standard. In the treatment of social and 
— questions it is pledged to a thoroughly liberal 
policy. ä 

The Free CHURCHMAN does not attempt to compete with 
the secular Magazines of the day in meeting the demand for 
light and entertaining literature. Books, indeed. selected 
from every department of literature are reviewed in ite pages, 
but its conductors have a distinct and earnest purpose, from 
which they will not be tempted to turn aside to cater for the 
mere amusement of their readers. They write for men and 
women who are alive to the great importance of the move- 
meuts in Church and State, and the conflicts of opinion 
which are going on around them, and they must look for 
success to the hearty support of those who are in harmony 
with the principles and aims of the Free Churches of Great 
Britain, and in sympathy with the spirit of progress and 
independence characteristic of the times. 


Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, post free, 
THE FREE CHURCHMAN. Mo. I. 


CoNnTENTS :— 


1. The Holy Catholic Church. 
2. Motley’s History of the Dutch Republic. 
3. The New Solemn League and Covenant. 
4. Dr. Hamilton. 
5. Golden Silence. 
6. The Ethica of Rebellion—Fenianism. 
7. Latent Relations. 
8. Eighteen Months of Tory Rule. 
9. The Exploration of Palestine, 
Brief Noi ices. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster - row, London, E. O. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE FOR sUNDAT-sOR OO,. 
THACHERS. 


Published Monthly. Price One Penny. No. I. now ready. 
THE HIVE: a Storehouse of Material 2 
oe 


Working Sunday-scbool Teachers. Oontaining:— 

for Sunday - school Lessons—Outlines of Addresses Ex po- 
sitions of different Passages of Soripture— Papers on Sun; 
day-school Work —Jottings on Texts, &., & 

Tue Hive will render great service to Teachers in preparing 
Scripture Lessons for Class. Specimen Copies sent post free for 
one stamp. 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE PACKETS OF 
PENNY REWARD BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED. 


Now ready, price Is, per packet, post free, 
STORIES for SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 


A Packet of Twelve different Penny Reward Books, con- 
taining well-written and well-illustrated Stories, with 
ornamental wrapper. Three Series are now ready. 
4 These stories are well-written and well-illustrated. We 
recommend them to teachers and parents as some of the best 
we have seen.”— Baptist Magazine 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, B.C. 


7. “ [\XETER HALL.“ No. 1; with new 


Harmonium Melodies. 


8. “ NMXETER HALL.” The ouly Magaziue 


of Music for Sunday Evenings in the Home Vircle. 
One Shilling. 


9. „ INXETER HALL.” Ready everywhere 
on 2ist. One Shilling. 
London: Metzler and Oo., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


I MOTHER'S NAME. New Ballad by 
the composer of “ Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still, 
“The Wishing Cap,“ “The Liquid Gem,” and 200 other 
Songs aud Ballads. 38s. Free by post for 19 Stamps. 


FOCAL TRIOS for EQUAL VOICES. 
Edited by WX. HILIA. Thirty books, 2d. each (postage 


NE HUNDRED and FIVE ROUNDS and 
CANONS Elited by WILLIAM HMS. Thirteen books, 
2d. each; or in one volume 33:., po t free, 


HE BURLINGTON GLEE BOOK. A 
Collection of Part Songs, by Brinley Richards, Abt, 
Kucken, Benedict, aud other eminent composers. Twenty- 
five 2d. and 4d. each, post free; of whom may be had, 
post free, a List of New V Music. 


RGAN aud CHURCH MUSIC —Anply 


for ROBERT COCKS and CO.’8 NEW CATALOGU 
Gratis and post free, 


O, YE TEARS! IM THANKFUL that 
YE FLOW, Ballad. Music by Abt. Words by Charles 

Mackay. 88, Tue same for Two Voices, 36. Ditto for Fiano- 

forte, by Geo. Fred West. No. 1 in C, No. 2, D. Each free 

by post for 19 stamps. 80 

London: Robert Cocks and New Buarliagton-street ; 
of all Masicsellers, 7 tow 


E 


* 


A HANDSOME NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR EVBRY 
SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 


Now ready, in the best crimson cloth, full gilt sides and gilt 
edges, price ls. 6d. post free, 


SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ ANNUAL for 


1868, containing twelve wel-written, entertaining, aud 
useful stories by the best au hors, IIlustrated with a 
dozen first-class Wood Kngravinga, 


This little Annual will form one of the best Gift-books to 
Scholars, and should be seen by all teachers before they make 
Christmas or New Year's Presents, Schools cau be supplied 
with quantities at the usual reduction. 

4% The main characteristic of this pretty volume is its taking 
and abundant illustrations, which add very materially to its 
worth, beauty, and interest. It is just such a book as young 
people never tire of reading. While full of amusement, every 
article of the twelve has more or less of a practical character 
about it. We can hardly name a better present for young 
persons.”—British Standard, , 


% The Annuals for 1865 and 1867, containing the same 
number of Stories and lilustrations, are still on sale, price 
ls. 6d. post free. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. 0. 


* 


Now ready, post 8 vo, cloth, price 56, post fro», 


The PHILOSOPHY of EVANGELICISM. 


“This work is evidently the production of a superior 
mind, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Gospel and 
philosophy. he subject has been carefully thougut out, and 
the book is well written. It is a volume whioh d. serves, and 
will abundantly repay perusal.” - Christian World 


Elliot Sto: k, 62, Paternoster-row. Lon don, E. 


— 
Published by Aaraun Miazt, at No. 18, Bouverie-strcest, 
London; and printed by RoBerr Kinasron Burr, Winue- 
office-court, Fleet-street, Loadon.—Saturday, Jan. 11, 1868. 


